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Vengeful, Treacherous 








IDEAS to help you plan 


the shop you 


ETAIL MERCHANTS, looking ahead to the 

future success of their businesses, will 
find many helpful suggestions in this model 
market. Representing the best thinking of 
successful meat dealers, food merchandising 
experts, and leading store designers, these 
ideas are thoroughly workable—many are 
adaptable to other types of businesses. The. 
red pins highspot the main features. 


In the center of the shop the 
cashier’s desk is the shop’s con- 
trol center. With wrapping count- 

ers and scales on either side, packages can 
be weighed, wrapped, paid for in one opera- 
tion. Phone orders can be handled more 


FREE 
Complete | 
Portfolio 


“Ideas for Meat 
Dealers”’ illus- 
trates and explains 
the many features of 
this model shop— 
gives tips, also, for effec- 
tive use of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in your store. 
Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 4504 
earl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Similar portfolios available for gro- 
cery stores, beauty shops, drug stores, 
restaurants, florist shops, shoe stores.) 


want to have 


efficiently. Manager can better supervise han- 
dling of money and charge account records. 


The meat cooler has convenient 

reach-in openings. Hung behind 

the glass doors, meats frequently 
requested cut to order are in easy reach of 
meat cutters—saving trips to cooler, reduc- 
ing refrigeration costs. Showing off larger cuts 
to good advantage, the band of glass doors 
makes an effective behind-counter display. 


One of many sanitary features, 

a glass screen slides down from 

ceiling to cover grinder and other 

machines when not in constant use. Machines 
are located on top of roomy supply cabinet. 


Impulse purchases of condiments 

and canned goods are stimulated 

by eye-catching display on clean- 

looking, open glass shelves. Customers can 
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easily serve themselves from the front— 
stock is conveniently replaced from the rear. 


A new type of meat cutting table 

has separate wood block set into 

strongly constructed cabinet. Biock 

is removable for scraping and thorough clean- 
ing—can be replaced inexpensively. Base 
contains separate trays for various kinds of 
scraps; also has compartment for knives, 
cleavers, and saws. 


Refrigerated case with ingenious 

display and stock arrangement 

promotes sale of frozen foods. 

Colored illustrations on glass identify each 

item. Individual lights behind are switched 
on to indicate items in stock. 


No feature contributes more to 

the shop’s general air of smartness 

and sparkling cleanliness than the 

colorful, easy-to-clean floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. The special custom design is typi- 
cal of the original, business-attracting effects 
you can achieve with this versatile flooring. 
Your linoleum merchant will help you plan 
an original floor for your business, 
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How to keep an office building 
from jumping around 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


oo howled when they heard 
an industrial laboratory was going 
into their office building. They knew 
the nerve-shattering noise and vibra- 
tion a big 3-ton press would make. 
But the company had to have .its 
laboratory close to its offices for quick 
action in its vital war work. Comfort 
for 200 tenants, or convenience for 
one? They got both—because the 
trouble was anticipated. 
_ The company had had experience 
in its factory with Vibro-insulators — 
a pre-war B. F. Goodrich development.’ 
Vibro-insulators are used to support 


even heavy industrial machines as if 
they are hanging or floating on rubber. 
In factories they keep vibration from 
passing through floors and walls; and 
with vibration gone most noise goes 
too. Hundreds of thousands of them 
are in use right now in delicate elec- 
tronic devices to prevent vibration 
from getting inside and causing harm. 

The big press was mounted on 
a number of these B.F.Goodrich 
Vibro-insulators. (You can see them 
in the picture taken before the press 
was installed.) It has been operat- 
ing for months and the other tenants 


have yet to hear their first sound, yet 
to feel their first shiver. 

B. F.Goodrich Vibro-insulators are 
conquering noise and destructive vibra- 
tion in almost every place that 
vibration needs to be stopped. Vibro- 
insulators are another example of B. F. 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
improving both rubber and its applica- 
tions, to make better and longer-lasting 
rubber goods for industry. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 

, Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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You may taxi around in helicopters 
some day, and do business by televi- 
sion. But when it comes to eating, no 
sprig of parsley and a pill will ever 
replace a good square m-e-a-l. 

Old-fashioned food, however, will 
reach you tomorrow in exciting new 
forms. The pick of orchards, farms and 
oceans will be yours, year round .. . 
at peak flavor, waste-free. 

For already the food industries are 
planning new techniques to improve 
your post-ration table. And wherever 
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' How automatic oughta meal be? 




































new techniques appear, new cleaning 
methods will, too. 

That’s where Wyandotte Special- 
ized Cleaners, and the expert guidance 
of Wyandotte Men, are proving so 
helpful to the food industry, Able to 
adapt to fast-changing conditions 
brought by quick-freezing, canning, 
dehydration, this team writes its own 
book of answers as the problems 
demand. 


These war years may have meant 
new ways of doing things for you, 














too. If they call for a new approach 
to cleaning, call Wyandotte! the 
job in every. industry and business, 
Wyandotte offers both efficiency and 
economy, whether you want. to wash 
an orange, dish, or airplane casting. 
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OFFICES -IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wyaNDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ° 
Carbonate * Calcium Chloride '* Dry ice «| Y 


Ajkalies © Chlorine ©. Calcium 


# Basic and intermediate Organic and Inorgante Chemicals 

















HERE’S WHY AUTOMOBILE MEN ARE 


GRAV 





FHUIGE” 


Automobile men have learned that they can expect 
great things from the new organization at Graham- 
_ Paige. Strengthened by the experienced leadership of 
board chairman Joseph W. Frazer, this organization 
has been proved in the crucible of war production. 
Read Mr. Frazer’s revealing statement about the job 
Graham-Paige will do when its war work is finished. 


- There’s one point on which 
automobile men ‘everywhere 
are in complete agreement. 
They know Graham-Paige 

will be a key factor in the 

automobile world of tomorrow. Here’s why they 
are so certain of that. 


They know the kind of job Graham-Paige is 
doing in this war. How we have been entrusted 
with rapidly-increasing responsibilities by both the 
Army and the Navy, until today we are among the 
nation’s leading makers of the famous “Alligator” 
amphibious invasion tanks, LCM landing craft, 
and high-precision connecting rods for America’s 
great fleets of super-bombers. 


They realize that making precision parts for 


bomber engines sharpens our skills for production of 
automobiles; that our manufacturing know-how in 
tanks and landing craft can be applied directly to 
the building of farm tractors and other much-needed 
agricultural equipment. 


These automobile authorities also know the men 
we have gathered here on our working staff; men 
who have been identified with the great successes 
of the automotive industry. They know these men 
have not come with us “‘just for the duration,” and 
they know something of the post-war plans that these 
men are going to help us carry out as soon as the 
Army and Navy tell us our war jobs are done. 


by Joseph W. Frazer 


Here are just a few of our plans: 


1. Weare going to build an automobile that is new from 
the ground up. It will be exciting, beautiful, different, 
yet not bizarre; it will be roomy enough for six 
passengers, yet smartly sleek and compact. Powered 
by a revolutionary new six-cylinder engine, this 
automobile will be a triumph of modern engineering, 
styling, and design. 


We will produce a new line of agricultural equipment 
that will include a general purpose tractor with 
several exclusive advantages; also other practical 
and unusual farm implements, with patented features 
that will save time, labor, and operating costs. 


3. We will manufacture and sell the Rototiller, the 
amazing power-tiller that does the work of plow, 
disc and harrow, all in one operation. We will make 
several models, for both small and large acreage. 


Yes, automobile men know our story. They know 
what personnel, leadership and backing are teamed 
up here. And they know these factors assure us a 
prominent place in the post-war world. That’s 
why they are watching the news from Graham-Paige! 


sep WP 


Chairman of the Board 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 


Mokers of Landing Craft and “Alligator” Amphibious Tanks for the 
Navy, Precision Parts for Super-Bombers, and Essential Farm Machinery 


Keep Watching the News from Graham-Paige! 
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YES, MRS. AMERICA, an amazing number®of the 
everyday things you live with, use, depend on—come 
from Bituminous Coal. Dyes to color your clothing, 
curtains, rugs, upholstery . . . wonderful synthetic 
fabrics such as nylons... paints and varnishes 
for woodwork and furniture. In most homes, elec- 
tricity generated from coal supplies lights—runs the 
radio, telephone, vacuum cleaner, sewing machine. 
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HUNDREDS OF MEDICINES—including the marvel- 
ous life-saving sulfas—come from coal! So do moth 
balls, perfumes, antiseptics, insecticides. Also cos- 
metics—and plastics for toothbrushes, combs, fix- 
tures, Paper, as well as a long list of chemicals, 
depends on coal. And of course you know 4 out 
of every 7 homes in America are heated by coal. 


MS aut america 1s Tuanerur For coat 


‘Last year, for home and factory, farm, indus- 
try, and railroads, the coal industry produced 
620 million tons . . . more coal than has ever 
been mined in any year in any country in 

history! And the industry is hard at work to make your 


"post-war coal for home heating in more uniform sizes, 


practically dustless—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal | 


1.,61.2 per cent of the average sales dollar per ton of 
Bituminous Coal goes for labor. The gross profit, per 
ton, averages about 9 cents. 


. 2. Coal is essential in making all steel—about a ton and 


a half of coal being required for the production of every 
ton of steel. 


3. From coal comes saccharin, with its sweetening 
power $00 to 500 times that of sugar . . . Bituminous 
Coal Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


* Faithful Servant of Civilization 
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To a finish 


Over what is left of Germany, the long, 
white lances of their vapor trails still 


streak the frosty sky. For the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses are doing their part to 
finish the job with the daylight preci- 
sion bombing they started in August of 
1942. “A 

Day after day ana month after month 
for nearly three years they have kept up 
their pounding of Nazi factories and 
communications. The Luftwaffe at its 
strongest could never turn them back. 
Fighting through to their objectives in 
daylight, valiant Fortress crews have 
dropped their bombs with deadly pre-~ 
cision on enemy targets. By helping to 
smash German airpower pa sar gas 


and in the skies, the big bombers saved 
countless Allied casualties when the time 


came to invade the Continent. 


The “Forts” have earned a place for- 
ever in the hearts of Army Air Forces 
veterans . . . men who have done the 
flying and manned the guns, trustin: 
Deis lives to the rugged caitlin a 
their planes in battle after battle over 
the Reich . . . and loyal ground crews 
who have sweated out those missions, 


_ Praying the big ships in. 


The B-17’s are: going right on with 
the job. And with their giant brothers, 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, they'll 
be striking mighty blows as long as this 


war 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Today, while other plants continue to 
build the Boeing Fortresses, all Boeing’s 
Own resources and manpower are con- 
centrated on B-29’s—meeting the Army’s 
need for bigger, faster, longer range 


. bombers to press the attack on Japan. 


The B-17’s and B-29’s represent Boeing’s 
effort to give American airmen weapons 
worthy of their skill and courage. 


When victory is won, the same abilities 
in design, engineering and manufacture 
which have established Boeing leader- 
ship in the big bomber field will be de- 
voted to peacetime aircraft. You can 
know of any product .. . if it’s “Built 
by Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS e THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOEING 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








A name worth remembering 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you 
with the dependability the world has come to 
associate with our name. Designing and manu- 
facturing skills:will not have to be re-learned 
in our plants .as we turn to civilian produc- 
tion, because as a part of 
our war job, we’ve con- 
tinued to build and im- 
prove our peacetime Diesel 
engines, generators, mo- 
tors, pumps, and scales. 








General Sales Dromore 








Fairbanks-Morse Pumps 
are famed for their power-saving effi- 
ciency ...and for mechanical advan- 
tages which cause them to retain that 
efficiency through long, trouble-free 
lives. The line is complete —includes 
centrifugal, split-case centrifugal, built- 
together, angle-flow, power, rotary, tur- 
bine, propeller, paper stock, sewage, 
trash, and many other types, all in a full 
range of capacities. 


PUMPS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
.. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





BUY AND KEEP 
MORE WAR BONDS 


Diesel Locomotives @ Diesel 
iF Engines @ Scales e Gener- 
A ators @ Motors e Pumps 
Magnetos e Stokers @ Rail- 
road Motor Cars and Stand- 
pipes @ Farm Equipment 
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LETTERS 


Tax Plans 


Your Periscope for March 26 contains an 
item on postwar tax plans in which there is 
some confusion. The itém states that there 
will soon be published a postwar tax plan 
prepared by John Lee Coulter under the 
auspices of the Laura Falk Foundation and 
the Tax Foundation, and goes on to say that 
Professors Fred Fairchild, Harley Lutz, and 
Roswell Magill served on the committee 
which prepared this plan. 

It is true that a postwar tax plan was re 
cently prepared by John Lee Coulter, but it 
was prepared for the Committee of Amer. 
icans. Neither the plan, its author, nor the 
Committee of Americans is connected in any 
way, with the Tax Foundation or the Fak 
Foundation. 

The Laura Falk Foundation made a grant 
last year to the Committee on Postwar Tax 
Policy, of which Roswell Magill is chairman 
and Fred Fairchild a member. Harley L. 
Lutz is director of research for this com- 
mittee. There is no connection, financial or 
otherwise, between this committee and the 
Tax Foundation, or between the Tax Foun- 
dation and the Laura Falk Foundation. 


ALFRED PARKER 
Assistant Director 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 
New York City 
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Eighteen-Year-Olds 

We have read the article entitled “Eight. 
een-Year-Olds Fight and Die as Nation De. 
bates Their Status” in the March 12 issue of 
NEwswEEK. We feel the same as hundreds 
of thousands of parents of 18-year-olds feel 
—that the country has misled us in the be 
lief that boys of 18 would receive one year’s 
training in this country before being sent 
overseas. : 

Why should it become necessary to send 








18-year-olds into combat after so short a| 
training, when so many uniformed men have | 


been in this country for two and _ three 
years? Why should not the men in this coun- 
try the longest be sent over first? 


Mr. AND Mrs. SAMUEL ROSENBERG 
Belleville, N. J. 


@ We have read your article about the 18 
year-olds’ having to go into the Army. Their 
parents must be awfully selfish and unpatri- 
otic to expect someone else’s son or daughter 
to fight this war for them. This is a people's 
war, and everybody must do something to 
get it over with as soon as possible. 
Parents ‘should be proud to have their 
sons and daughters serve in the best army in 
the world. There is a job that has to be done 


and every American is expected to do his or 
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NUMBER 1 IN A SERIES 


FASHION'S HALL OF FAME 


This gentleman has always been the dean of all 
well-dressed men. The fashions he set were slavishly 
copied by the English royal court. Even today, we These are Nettletons—dean of American shoes. 
moderns follow his dictate. For it was he who estab- Like Beau Brummel ...they set the fashion of the 
lished the custom of polishing shoes. And who was day. But their appeal to well-dressed men goes far 
he? None other than the first gentleman of the \. beyond original styling. When it comes to comfort 
Regency ... Beau Brummel. ...they have no peer. Choicest leather made supple 
with loving care and stitched to keep the good looks 
of a shoe for its long life... that’s Nettletons! 


n have 
three 


s coun- 


A. E NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE 2. N.Y. 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES $9-95 10 $20, at BETTER STORES — COAST TO 





e 
Zs a Kuppenheimer 
No question about it. Kuppenheimer quality is quickly recognized 
by men who appreciate fine clothes. Of course, our fighting men come 
first. And their needs are greater than ever. But it will pay you to insist 


on a.Kuppenheimer, even if you must wait—for the clothes we are 
making today are the finest we have produced in our 68 years. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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, share...All we have to say to any parent 


at has protested is: “We would sure be 
ppointed if you were our parents.” 
Sct. Tommy R. Evans 
882nd Bomb Group 
Salina, Kans. 
Picking on Feather Merchants? 
Why does the embittered Army officer 
from Patterson Field (Letters, March 26) 
Myick on feather merchants? Doesn’t he know 
hat the feather merchants of this country 
| re responsible for the manufacture’ of mil- 
ions of Army and Navy sleeping bags (filled 
lmvith feathers) that keep our men warm on 
the fighting front in the winter? Doesn’t he 
mow that the feather merchants of this 





‘ Features 
The feather merchants and Aunt Lowizie 


ountry are responsible for the manufacture 
pf thousands of flying jackets that keep our 
men warm in B-29 bombers that travel in 
ubzero altitudes? 
And doesn’t he know that the feather 
merchants of this country are responsible for 
e manufacture of millions of pillows for 
my barracks and hospitals and naval ves- 
sels of all types ... . so that men such as 
himself may find comfort at night? 
The officer owes American feather mer- 
chants an apology. 


‘ 


I. BucuMan 


American Feather Products 
Chicago, Ill. : 


“Feather merchant” is. Army-Navy slang 
meaning a “dope-off’—a goldbrick, a lazy, 
ornery person (see also “A General Excepts” 
letter). Prewar “feather merchants” are 
characters in the Barney Google comic strip 
—hillbilly dwarfs and friends of Snuffy 
Smith, who sometimes pick up _ large 
feathers and fly off, waving them like 
wings. 


Poor 


When It Happens to You... 

An excerpt from a serviceman’s letter sent 
in by a NEWswEEK reader: 

“I was hit in the morning during our at- 
tack on a town. A German sniper got me 
about 4 inches below my left knee; both 
bones were broken and a piece knocked out. 
I lay face down in the snow under all that 
shell and machine-gun fire. 

“You have often heard the saying ‘There 
are no atheists in foxholes’; but until it really 
happens to you, you don’t quite get its full 
meaning. Well, brother, I wasn’t even in a 
foxhole, yet I managed to live through a 
whole day and crawl an inch at a time up a 
hill to where I knew my buddies were. My 
poor foot would flop over and I would have 
to ‘reach down with my hand and turn it 


Giant rubber-pad Aire 
plane press uses Oil- 
gear Fluid Power for 
all motions. Tables 
travel up to 3 feet per 
second yet accelerate 
and decelerate wit 

jar. All functions to- 
gether with selective se- 
quence obtained simply 
with standard equtp- 
ment. Tables can be 
brought under press as 
loaded. Nowatting, no 
delay. Proved depend- 


able trouble-free bere) 


formance. 
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HOW TO FEED FOUR WAYS 


AND STEP UP PRODUCTION 


Oilgearhelpsdesigners to get 
full press production capacity 


Plane part plant after plane 
part plant is converting to 
these new Oilgear-powered 
21%-, 3-, and 5-thousand-ton 
presses ...selective or sequence 
loading and feeding on the 
4-way shuttle tables are cut- 
ting down press nonproductive 
time and boosting output tre- 
mendously. Oilgear’s role is to 
provide the flexible, controlla- 


* ble power that makes such op- 


erations possible. 
Sheet metal to be formed 
and dies are set up on table 


_unsecured, the table acceler- 


ates smoothly so as not to dis- 
turb the set-up, travels as high 
as 3 feet per second, deceler- 
ates without jar under the rub- 
ber-pad press, and, after the 


forming operation, withdraws, 
its place taken by another 
loaded table. All operations are 
controlled automatically and 
remotely. Yet sequence can be 
varied at will to let tables feed 
under the press as fast as they 
are loaded, and all functions 
are obtained with simple, 
standard Oilgear equipment. 
Flexible, versatile, adaptable 
Oilgear Fluid Power offers 
many other advantages too, 
all of them applicable to giant 
and midget machines. alike. 
Forward-looking builders and 
users of machines and proc- 
esses cannot afford to overlook 
these advantages. Find out 
from Ojilgear engineers what 
Oilgear can do for you. Write 
today.... THE OILGEAR 
COMPANY, 1301 West Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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... and then a Black Cat crosse | 


] AN UNLUCKY TRIO of Jap warships, lurking off the 
e Philippines, was sighted by a Navy “Black Cat”—a 
Consolidated Vultee Catalina bomber on night patrol. The 
“Cat”? sank ail three, adding still more victims to the im- 
pressive toll of enemy ships chalked up—from the Aleutians 
to the Solomons, from Greenland to Madagascar—by our 





NOT ALL Catalinas are known as “Black Cats.” 


@ “DUMBO” is the Navy’s pet name for the gallant 
‘Catalinas which have rescued over 1000 U. S. airmen who 
‘have bailed out over water. The versatile “Cat,” probably 


the Navy’s best-loved plane, has also turned in a magnificent | 


record a8 an aerial transport; anti-submarine bomber, and 


ever-vigilant Navy air fleet. 


LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin tothe 
South Pacific. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of military 
equipment for thousands. ‘of 
miles, nonstop. It is daily shut- 
tling personnel and supplies 
across both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. ; 


even as a fighter! 


PRIVATEER...4-ongiee patrol bomber 


The new four-engine Privateer, 
huge land-based Navy patrol 
bomber which is now in action, 
has a flight range of well over 
3000 miles, is used for search, 
photographic, and anti-subma- 


- rine patrols, as well as long- 


range bombing missions. 


The ‘Consolidated Vultee 
Valiant is a swift, rugged two- 
place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This de 
pendable basic trainer has 4 
service ceiling of 21,000 feet: 




















LESSON FOR AMERICA—The airplane, as a destruc- 

e@ tive force, is a hideous weapon. But when peace returns, 
the plane can be a mighty force for winning world respect and 
friendship. 


More and more, America is becoming convinced that the 
best, and perhaps the cheapest, insurance for a continuing 
peace is (1) a strong American postwar air force, (2) a 
healthy, progressive American aircraft industry, (3) the 
development of personal flying, and (4) American leadership 
in domestic and global air transport. 

















No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 


CATALINAS now fly the world’s longest nonstop air H 
@ route—3563 miles—from Australia to northwest India. from your local airport 


Cats.” 
allant 


















n who # As a designer and builder of long-range flying boats, and land- 

»bably fH based planes like the Liberator, Consolidated Vultee eagerly e Ps e 

ificent I] awaits the day when it can turn its resources to the task of Dont 100 AC A the screen version of Moss Hart's 
r, and Hf helping to build and maintain America’s air supremacy in great stage hit—presented by 


peace, as in war. 20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


 Vclory 


MOSS HART’ 
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REUANT . . . navigational trainer SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


A favorite plane of many pri- The Consolidated Vultee “Fly- 
vate flyers in peacetime, the ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
wartime version of the Reliant of how a peacetime plane went 
y and 18s now widely used, especially war. Modified to perform 
eived ff by Royal Navy pilots, for combat tasks, it has proven 
s de- instrument - flight instruction to be one of the AAF’s most 
nas @ and navigational training. versatile light planes. tin 





(All the planes shown here were designed and built by Consolidated Vultee) at 


f San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. 
€ Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 

i Fairfield, Calif. — New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C, 
7 Miami, Fle. Member, Aircraft War Production Council 











































































Is it loaded? 


This is neither gun nor bomb. But a heavy, slippery lift 
of any kind may be charged with danger—to employees, 
the load itself and the production schedule. Fortunately, 
above, the firm grip of a Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Sling provides maximum security, supports 
the nation’s urgent program to “Stop Accidents.’’ 


% In your safety measures; consider the aid of Yellow 
Strand Braided Slings and Yellow Strand. Preformed Wire Rope, 
as well. Both possess the inbred strength of specially-drawn 
steel wires, fortified with flexibility and ease of handling. 

Their use helps to inspire confidence .. . to keep materials 
moving smoothly and economically. Remember the name: 
Yellow Strand. Remember the patented. constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
. STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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back. Then the snipers sent three more part 
ing shots at me, and one went between my 
index and middle fingers. __ 

Well, they’ missed me. I got to where | 
could holler and two of my buddies dragge: 
me 2,000 yards to a waiting tank which too} 
me to an aid station; there they cut my froze, 
clothes off and gave me water. I had eate; 
snow all that day.” 


: READER’S NaME WITHHELD 
Washington, D. C. 
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In Gratitude 

I for one am grateful to Russia. By killing 
millions of Germans the Russians have saved 
millions of Allied soldiers. I suggest that the 
United States Government at the end of thd — 
war invite Uncle Joe Stalin to send 50 of his 
top generals to this country to be entertained 
by our government in appreciation. I have 
four boys in the service. 


Dr. R. P. Burke 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
A Fate Worse Than ... . 

In the Jan. 29 issue of NEwsweEEK, J. Saint # 
Andre of Casablanca complains that we 





Signal Corps 


Boxed Lunch: A meal of K-rations 


should feed our-German POW’s: K-rations. 
For God’s sake, no. If that word got to 
Berlin, they would fight to the last man! 
Scr. May. Wm. S, Cirancy U.S.M.C. 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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A General Excepts | 


NEWSWEEK magazine for Feb. 12, in 4 
story about the campaign on Luzon, quoted 
me as follows (referring to the First Cavalry 
Division): 

“‘We've fought our way a hundred miles 
and we won’t let those damned feather mer- 
chants beat us in,’ Beightler said in an order 
of the day.” : 

This alleged quotation has been the source 
of a great deal of embarrassment to me. Not 
only did I not: make ‘the «statement you 
printed, but the 87th Division issued no “or- 
der of the day” of any kind during the Luzon 
campaign. Although there was considerable 


: friendly rivalry between my division and the 
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Low? Listen, I was so close to the 
drink, my props were treading water. 
Suddenly, straight ahead, a Jap de- 
stroyer spots me. 
And believe it or not, when those 
Nips saw me comin’, they let go with 
torpedoes instead of ack-ack guns. 
Brother, I was flying SO LOW, they 
mistook the plane for a PT boat! 


ONCE in a while, even fighter pilots 
like to sit back, relax, and “‘shoot 


the line” a bit. For a moment, when 
the mission’s over, they can afford 
to make up whoppers. Can afford 
to wink at facts. 

But breathing spells of that kind 
are few indeed in combat. And 
they’re few in business, too. With 
a schedule to meet, costs to com- 
pute, countless details to weigh 
every day, men of Management can 
waste little time on an interlude of 
“armchair inaccuracies.” 


They must have facts. . . and figures 
. . . continually at -hand. To get 





them quickly, accurately, econom- 
ically, Management depends on this 
double-barreled pair: Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods! 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 
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First Cavalry Division, there was at no ting 
a situation which could have inspired sug 
an utterance. The splendid battle record , 
the First Cavalry Division is well know, 
and I have had the privilege of having ek 
_ ments of that organization temporarily unde 
my command and know, therefore, what e 
cellent fighting men compose it. 

I regret finding it necessary to write thi 
letter, particularly in view of the cordiali 
we in the 87th Division feel toward News. 
WEEK and the correspondents of your mag. 
zine who have visited us in this and past 


campaigns. 




















































Rosert S. BEIGHTLER | 
Major General, U.S.A. 


Commanding 
Philippine Islands 


Curfew vs. Buzz Bombs 


It’s a sorry state of affairs when night 
club owners begin to cry and howl to high 
heaven because of Mr. Byrnes’s recent mid- 

night curfew order. I wish the owners could 
see some of these “ex”-bright spots he 

on the Continent. Most of them are merely 

a pile of rubble and some that are still stand. 








_ Always 
LOCK Your Car! 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that in 318 
larger cities 181,000 cars were stolen during 1943—about 
243 daily. In 1944 thefts continued upward. In 1945, as 
cars grow scarcer, the incentive to car thieves will, be 
even -greater. . . 








sme 
, Queens, Hall, London: Out of business | 


Even if your car is insured, “en it. locked when uanstiinlea. ing are so wrecked and pockmarked by ar- | 

Insurance will pay you the value of your car in event of Fen ents ek dans te | 

loss and reimburse you temporarily for rented transporta- outside. 

tion, but it cannot guarantee that — get your car back - I wonder if the owner of a recently “buz- 

or be able to replace it. bombed-out” theater in which 850 civilia 
patrons were killed is worrying much about 

If you are not insured, buy Comprehensive Automobile any particular “closing time”? 

Insurance for your financial protection against loss by Crt. Harotp E. Jusr 

Fire, Theft or practically any hazard which might dam- . en eek Cae 

age or destroy your car. ; 
' See a Fidelity-Phenix representative. If you do not know Eyes Unpopped . 
his name, write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y.. : Your issue of Feb, 26 states: “Airline o 


- ficials prefer to appraise jet propulsion by 
dollars - and - cents performance — not 

breezy guesses of what it can do. Last week 

sh ; ; , their eyes popped at these facts published 

in Air Force, the official journal.of the Amy 


Air Forces: Costs of maintaining a jet plane 
FIDELITY-PHENIX | 2.=cmrameas 

ventional plane.” ne 
FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY I doubt that many airline officials eyes 


ped at these facts” as we have kept 
A Member Company. of fairly well informed as to the pros and cons 


and we will send it. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP of the jet-propulsion engines. 


aaneie i, COLYER which includes the foll ing : PRANK A, CHRISTENSEN fa » Jack Frye 


Vico President President 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 











HE’S HOME... 
for a moment 


@ You can’t measure in dollars 
what your gift to the Red Cross 
means to an American boy who is 
a Prisoner of War ... after your gift 
has been transformed into the best 
thing in the world—a package from 
home, a symbol of being remembered. 


Continuing to send these packages [sane 
requires millions of dollars, even: [ares 
though contents of the food parcels 
are paid for by the U.S.Government. 
Red Cross funds buy and distribute 
capture parcels and medical kits. 


There’s a lonesome captured G. I. 
Joe somewhere tonight who would 
thank you éf be could for helping 
fill his empty hands. And this is only 
one of many ways the Red Cross has 
of helping the well, the wounded 
the sick and the captured. Isn’t it a 
worthy one to make the reason for 
increasing whatever we had planned 
to give to the 1945 War Fund? 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
In Canada 
THE WHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
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THE MOST WE CAN GIVE IS THE LEAST, WE CAN DO 
Pa h ee ent bd peas Po Se ey Sa ea 
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AIR LINES 


Washington 


The nation’s wealth can 
be measured by its metals. 


y Nearly % of all non-ferrous 
metal mined in this country 

is produced in areas served 

by United Air Lines. Straight, 
strategic, the pioneer route 
from coast to coast, serving 
-43 key cities, The Main Line 


Airway goes where business is. 
 & The Ruth Copper Pit, Ely, Nevada 
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For Your 
Information... 


“Poe: you put the name. NEws- 
WEEK on the envelope in which you 
mail your Overseas edition. This is a dead 
giveaway.” 


The Navy ensign who wrote this 
to us poses a new problem in our efforts 
to serve the boys over there. He asks us to 
send his copy hereafter in an unidentified 
envelope. “How very easy you make it,” 
he explains, “for men in the service post 
offices to keep up on the news of the 
world by filching somebody's copy—mine, 
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ibs dears 


Slams, Salaams 


for example. How about getting to work 


_ on this today?” 


Each week, NEWSWEEK ‘receives 
scores of letters from servicemen—some 
critical, some complimentary, many full 
of genuine humor. Whenever we hear ap- 
preciative chuckles coming from the Let- 
ters Department across the hall, it’s 
bound to mean that the mailbag has de- 
posited some pungent and pithy com- 
ments from the boys on the battle fronts. 
The letters cover a wide range of sub- 


jects, from our treatment of the news to 
dissertations on the comeliness of the pi»- 
up girls in Battle Baby. ; 


A corporal takes exception to a 


‘ letter we published from another reader: 


“Doesn’t she remember the outcome of 
that grim Sunday way back in 1941 A.D. 
—that day when our great nation was 
caught with its trousers at half-mast?” 
From a GI in Italy: “A waiter peered over 
my shoulder when I was avidly consum- 
ing Battle Baby. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘NEws- 
WEEK. That's where we first learned the 
truth about the King’s abdication’.” 




















A staff sergeant, who must have 
drawn a cold battle front, asks for a 
larger picture of his favorite pin-up who, 
he says, “has the shape that just fits my 
foxhole; she would make the snow melt 
off the ground.” A veritable storm broke ~ 
when the caption on one of the pin-ups 
asked for suggestions for a more glamor- 
ous first name. One imaginative lad sug- 
gested “Secsie, pronounced ‘sexy’ in case 
there are any doubts.” 


By now we have a sizable collec- 
tion of souvenirs from our GI friends. A 
private in the Persian Gulf area sent us 
10 rials Iranian money. Others sent ciga- 
rette lighters and ash trays made out of 
exploded shells. But, thank heaven, no 
pickled scorpions and Jap skulls as yet. 


As we pointed out recently on 
this page, news is a perishable commodity 
and NEWSWEEK is sped along as “perish- 
able goods.” This applies to our overseas 
editions as much as to our domestic con- 
signment. A captain in Alaska tells us: 
“We get NEWSWEEK only four days after 
the date of the magazine. Such fresh news 
is unheard of in Alaska and the boys have 
torn it up passing it around.” A lieutenant 
in China: “The Feb. 12 issue arrived Feb. 
28, while the latest newspaper here is 
dated Nov. 20.” And this is the payoff: 
Our March 26 Manila edition was in the 
hands of the servicemen five days from 
the date of issue. 


We sum it all up with a note 
from a corporal: “Your magazine is strict- 
ly on the GI ball. I'm tired of begging, 
borrowing, or stealing every issue. I want 
to buy a subscription.” 


“ha Stbas 





Sometimes There's Quite a Crowd 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so many 
Long Distance calls go through so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s an extra 
heavy rush and all available circuits are in use 
and people are waiting. 


-Then the operator will make this wartime sug- 
gestion —‘‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
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What’s Behind Today's ports, the C-46’s hydraulic system F.D.R. remarked that that was one front 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Now that reconversion has been 
brought to the forefront again, you can 
expect the WPB to recruit some nation- 
ally known executives to help in transi- 
tion problems. One of the mer the WPB 
would like to get is John Hancock, who 
helped Bernard Baruch in the earlier 
phases on reconversion planning . . . The 
Army must expect to use a lot of those 
6,000-pound wide-track amphibious and 
snow-going Weasels (M29C). One De- 
troit plant alone will be turning out 
1,000 of them a month by July 1... 


’ Secretary Wallace soon will make his first 


major appointment to a Commerce De- 
partment post—Al Schindler of St. Louis 
to be Under Secretary succeeding Wayne 
C. Taylor. Schindler once was a special 
assistant to former Commerce Secretary 
o Jones . . . Wallace will also appoint 

is assistant, Harold Young of Texas, so- 
licitor of the Commerce Department to 
replace South Trimble. 
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Jobs for Vets 


How to guarantee jobs to more vet- 
erans is under discussion in high Ad- 
ministration circles. A survey shows that 
most veterans will be young men who 
have never held a regular job, and men 
who held only “temporary” war jobs, 
and as such, aren't entitled to reemploy- 
ment under the Selective Training and 
Service Act. The War Mobilizer’s office 
has ordered a full report on the prob- 
lem. In addition, Brig. Gen. Fr. T. 
Hines, director of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, has set 
up a subcommittee composed of veter- 
ans, government, industry, and labor 
leaders to study the veterans’ employ- 
ment problem. 


The Air War 


The U.S. Air Forces in Italy are pre- 
pared to bottle up the Brenner Pass 
when Gen. Mark W. Clark opens his big 
push northward. Air Force men believe 
they can prevent Nazi forces from es- 
caping through the pass . . . The C-46 
Curtiss Commando, first used operation- 
ally to drop paratroopers east of the 
Rhine, won't be used in future airborne 
Operations unless and.until drastic struc- 
tural changes are made. According to re- 


proved too susceptible to ack-ack fire 
and its double doors created a draft 
which drew flames into the plane’s in- 


‘terior, where there was no escape .. . 


Republic, builder of the P-47 Thunder- 
bolt, has plans for a high-speed, high- 
altitude transport which the Army Air 
Forces are considering adapting for use 
as a photographic plane. 


Voice of U.S. for Berlin 
Close behind the Allied lines on the 


western front is a seventeen-truck con- 
voy loaded with a 60,000-watt radio 
transmitter which will be set up in Berlin 
when Germany capitulates. General Ei- 
senhower may be the first person to speak 
over the station and from it could quite 
possibly announce the end of German re- 


sistance. The station, more powerful than 


any American commercial long-wave in- 
stallation, will be used for radio broad- 
casts to the German people and also for 
broadcasts to the Allied countries. 


Biddle’s Serenade 


Attorney General Francis Biddle was 
recently awakened at his Georgetown 
home late at night by a blaring radio in 
a parked automobile. Discovering the 
driver wasn’t around, Biddle threw on 
his bathrobe, stalked out to the car, 
turned off the offensive radio, and 
stomped back into the house muttering: 
“There ought to be a law... .” 


60,000,000 Jobs 


Some Administration planners are con- 
cerned that the legislative branch of the 
government seems to be taking the ball 
from the executive in planning for 60,- 
000,000 postwar jobs. Though hearings 
on Senator Murray’s full-emfloyment bill 
will start within the next few weeks be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, President Roosevelt still has 
issued no orders for coordinated research 
on his employment goal. In fact, when 
the committee recently asked a number 
of agencies for their opinions of the Mur- 
ray bill, the Budget Bureau called a hur- 
ried conference of departmental experts 
to work out informally some common ap- 
proach. Their reports to the banking 
group, however, will represent only indi- 
vidual views of the various departments, 
not a Presidentially approved policy. 


National Notes 


The President and a visitor sat talking 
the other day and the conversation 


“swung around to the Burma front. 


he hadn’t visited. Then he quickly added, 
“—yet” .. . Oklahoma. Democrats already 
are getting ready for a special election in 
the sixth district to choose a successor to 
Rep. Jed Johnson, nominated last week 
for the U.S. Customs Court in New 
York. Party leaders say the GOP hasn't 
a chance to pick up a House seat from 
that district. The organization-backed 
candidate will be Col. Jess Larson, for- 
mer member of the State Land Depart- 
ment, who was wounded in Europe .. . 
Look for the AFL to join the CIO cam- 
paign for removal of Gerard D. Reilly 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board. The CIO has been gunning for 
him for more than a year but until re- 
cently he has had the loyal backing of 


William Green. 





Trends Abroad 


A Soviet medical mission has been 
rushed by air to Bucharest. Allied medi- © 
cal men fear that a typhus epidemic now 
raging in parts of Rumania may spread , 
westward . . . Now that Argentina has 
declared war on Germany and Japan, Al- 
lied diplomats expect Britain to resume 
full diplomatic relations with Buenos 
Aires shortly. Actually, Britain, which 
depends on Argentina for many food 
items, has never been as emphatic as the 
U.S. and Russia in denouncing the pro- 
Fascist Farrell regime. British-Argentine 
relations were “suspended” technically, 
but never completely severed . . . Finn- 
ish agriculture officials, who are placing 

eat hopes on U.S. postwar aid in the 
orm of farm tools and machinery, be- 
lieve that Finland must undertake large- 
scale forest clearance to compensate for 
the 750,000 acres of farm land lost un- 
der the peace treaty with Russia. 


To Rule Germany 


Here is the structure of the Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany under present 
plans: (1) At the top will be the four 
supreme commanders of the American, 
Soviet, British, and French armies on the 
scene. At Yalta only three army chiefs 
were expected to be on the council, but 
France now has been added. (2) Next, 
an international coordinating committee 
to set cominon policies for the four zones 
of occupation. (3) Then four-nation mili- 
tary control of each German Cabinet post, 
except the Foreign Office. For example, 
four Allied officers will take over the 
German Ministry of War to direct Ger- 
man demilitarization and discharge of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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soldiers. Each of the twelve Cabinet posts 
will be topped by four Allied officers for 
a total of 48 such men. (4) The German 
Foreign Office will be handled by a 
four-man civilian group. Robert Mur- 
phy will be the U.S. representative (see 
page 50). 


Reparations Now 


It hasn’t been disclosed, but for many 
weeks General Eisenhower has been sad- 
dled with the ticklish job of dividing cap- 
tured German property among French, 
Dutch, and Belgian reparations claimants 
while Washington and London bickered 
over what diplomatic method to use. 
Eisenhower first asked diplomacy to take 
over last January. The British Foreign 
Office proposed an advisory commission; 
the War Department, an interim control 
commission. The State Department said 
that whichever was set up the Russians 
should be asked to join. No agreement 


having been reached SHAEF will con- . 


tinue parceling out such assorted German 
property as machinery, trolley cars, metal 
stockpiles, and salt on a basis of need 
until the Moscow reparations commission, 
which was created at Yalta, takes over. 
Eisenhower hopes that this will be 
soon. 


Multiple Soviet Votes 


It can be revealed that the Soviets 
made their first bid for multiple voting 
in world affairs (see page 52) not at 
Yalta but in London more than a year 
ago. During preliminary discussions for 
setting up the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission, the Soviets demanded sev- 
eral votes, in view of the war damage 
suffered by the several Soviet Republics. 
When the request was denied, they 
withdrew and set up their own war 
crimes commission in Moscow. Subse- 
quently, the Soviet press denounced the 
weak-kneed attitude of the London com- 
mission. 


By-Passed by War 


Despite weak denials, it is probable 
that the Navy soon will scrap its drydock 
project in Puerto Rico, one of the largest 
in the world. Originally planned to han- 
dle repairs for the Atlantic Fleet, the dry- 
dock, now 95% completed, will be aban- 
doned because damage to the Atlantic 
Fleet has been too slight to warrant its 
operation. 


Foreign Notes 


One of the Allies’ worst worries over 
Nazi plans for a redoubt in the mountains 
of Southern Germany is the fear that Al- 
lied prisoners of war are being moved 
there to be held as hostages after organ- 
ized German resistance collapses . . . The 
story last week was that the Nazis would 
surrender when food was so short that 
Géring could wear Goebbels’s pants . . . 
Light amphibious craft in future Pacific 
landing operations will carry the heavy 


protection of a 75-millimeter gun mounted 
in a special light turret which takes up 
the recoil . . . Big Three diplomats are 
reporting to their governments that Tur- 
key apparently is in no hurry to crack 
down on many Axis nationals who are en- 
gaged in anti-Allied activities. 


New Tire Controls 


The OPA’s tighter control of tire dis- 
tribution, by which movement of all tires, 
from factory to customer can be more 
easily checked, is the first step in a gen- 
erally tightened enforcement program. It 
will be followed soon by introduction of 
new tire certificates which, like the pres- 
ent gasoline stamps, can be more easily 
screened for counterfeits. Incidentally, al- 
though the OPA invalidated all outstand- 
ing certificates as of April 1, holders can 
have the old ones exchanged for new if 
they can establish a definite need. 


Behind Carbon Black Shortage 


Facts about the carbon-black mess are 
not likely to be made public until the 





Mead committee, now investigating the , 


subject, makes its report. Carbon black, 
essential in the production of tires, is the 
nation’s current No. 1 bottleneck. It’s 
generally considered that disagreement 
within the WPB was a factor that led to 
sae in the expansion program. The 
Rubber Bureau, in charge of tire produc- 
tion, thought more would be required 
than did the Chemicals Bureau, which 
governs the making of carbon _ black. 
Suspicion in the industry that high Army 
requirements might be inflated—as in 
some other programs—also led to less 
“heat” behind production expansion than 
might otherwise have been the case. An- 
other factor was the huge output of tires 
in January and February, which exceed- 
ed WPB, Army, and industry estimates 
and reduced carbon-black inventories al- 
most to the vanishing point. Carbon black 
is the result of incomplete combustion 
of natural gas—really just so much soot— 
— is used in tires to resist abrasion and 
eat. 


Business Footnotes 


James J. Caffrey, director of the New 
York regional office of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, has the endorse- 
ment of Chairman Ganson Purcell for the 
commission vacancy . . . A price war 
started among peaiinn producers after 
release of the drug for civilian use. The 
OPA ceiling is $10 for a vial of 100,000 
Oxford units, but the price recently has 
slumped as low as $1.54 . . . Although 
Ew for trucks and other military ve- 

icles are now in the critically short cate- 
gory, they’re likely to be a drug on the 
market and salable only for scrap when 
the war is over. Manufacturers aren’t ex- 
pected to have much use for them .. . 
Look for some new assembly-line tech- 
niques after automotive reconversion.. 





They'll include a system whereby a car 
body with fenders, hood, etc., already at- 
tached is dropped on the chassis. 





Movie Lines 


The success of Columbia’s “Song to 
Rernember,” a fictionalized version of the 
life of Chopin, has started a new movie 
cycle: Paramount will do the story of 
Tschaikowsky, Producers Releasing Corp. 
has chosen Liszt, and Republic has picked 
Mozart . . . Rumors persist in Hollywood 
that Steve Early, who recently resigned 
as White House Press secretary, soon may 
become an M-G-M executive . . . Burgess 
Meredith and Paulette Goddard have 
signed a husband-and-wife, producer- 
star contract with RKO. As their first job, 
Meredith will produce “The Diary of a 
Chambermaid” with his wife as the star 
. .. RKO has requested government per- 
mission to premiére its new film, “First 
Man Into Tokyo,” at the farthest ad- 
vanced Pacific base available. 


Endless Chain Revival 


Despite postal laws ($1,000 fine and 
two years in prison) and repeated Post 
Office Department warnings, a flood of 
new chain letters, using War Savings 
Stamps as a medium, has recently in- 
undated the country, although following 
the usual endless-chain technique, the 
letters also appeal to the recipients’ 
patriotism by saying the scheme “has 
government approval” and will sell “an 
astronomical amount” of War Stamps. 
The Treasury Department has denied ap- 
proving the idea and the Post Office De- 
partment is anxious to put an end to it. 
The official opposition to. all endless chain 
schemes is based on the fact that they 
produce quick profits for those who start 
them but nothing for those who join in 
later on. 


Miscellany 

The only diary written in the Cabana- 
tuan prison camp on Luzon to reach the 
U.S. is one by Lt. Raymond W. Bliss 
Jr., son of the Assistant Surgeon ‘General. 


On brown Jap toilet paper he kept a day- 


by-day account of part of his 88 months’ 
internment. A New York book house may 
publish it . . . Plans are well along for 
a new monthly magazine, Vet, which 
will feature articles on veterans’ rehabili- 
tation, government loans for new busi- 
nesses, educational opportunities,- etc. 
The magazine, brain child of Eugene L. 
Friedman, a veteran and New York Uni- 
versity graduate, will be staffed entirely 
by ex-service men and women and is 
scheduled to make its debut with the June 
issue . . . Assistant Secretary of State 
Archibald MacLeish has asked that the 
San Francisco conference recognize the 
wholesale destruction of books through- 
out the world. Akthough complete statis- 
tics are lacking, more than 200 European | 
libraries have been destroyed. 

















Sometimes 


governments desiroy jobs 


a about 40 or 50 or 60 million 
jobs isn’t going to produce them. And 
government can’t put 60 million people to 
work—there wouldn’t be anyone left to pay 
the bills. Active business is the only thing that 
ever makes jobs. Therefore every government 
tax law, or labor law, or “directive” that re- 
stricts business restricts jobs. 

There are more than 5,000,000 jobs created 
by the automobile industry because years ago 


a few pioneers had the courage to go into - 


business for themselves, and operated under a 
government that enabled them 
to plow profits back into the 
business so they could grow, 
and so hire more people. 
There are more than 
1,500,000 jobs in the oil 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH 









industry because men drilled wells and built 


refineries with the hope of profit. Thousands ss 


failed, a few made money—but they made 
jobs, too. 

. The machine tool industry, without which 
this country could never have armed itself, 
was ready for war because a few hard work- 
ing men years ago went into business for them- 
selves and were able to keep the profits of good 
years to carry them over the inevitable bad 
years, and so stay in business. 

Business, labor, individuals — and govern- 
ment itself—all need a certain 
amount of wise, fair regulation. 
But let’s be sure the regula- 
tions don’t become restric- 
tions that destroy the very thing 
_ they promise to protect—jobs! 
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Deterioration of support for President Roosevelt’s peace plans, 
both at home and abroad, is alarming Administration insiders. 
Although they still believe foundations for a world peace or- 
ganization can be laid at San Francisco, they concede that the 
current situation has in it the possibility of another tragic Wil- 
scnian failure. 


Conduct of the U.S.S.R. since Yalta is primarily blamed for the 
President’s predicament. The Russians’ apparent violation of the 
agreement to permit reorganization of the Warsaw government, 
‘heir unilateral imposition of a new government on. Rumania, 
and the secrecy surrounding all Soviet maneuvers in Eastern 
Europe had strained American patience. Belated announcement 
of the secret four-vote concession and Russia’s demand for a 
seat for the Warsaw Poles (see page 52) snapped it. The re- 
action was violent, too, in England, France, and the smaller 
nations. . 

The San Francisco conference, in consequence, won't be cut 
and dried. There may be sharp differences even among Ameri- 
can delegates. Senator Vandenberg, unless he resigns from the 
delegation, will sponsor an amendment to turn disputes over to 
the world court for investigation if one of the Big Five is in- 
volved. He also will try to append a bill of Atlantic Charter 
rights to the Dumbarton Oaks agreenient. 


Postponement of the conference is considered advisable in some 
diplomatic quarters. The argument for it is twofold: (1) that 
_ time should be allowed to repair inter-Allied morale; (2) that 
the war will not permit top leaders to give enough attention to 
conference issues within the next climactic month. The Rus- 
sians, it is felt, might send a more impressive delegation leader 
than Ambassador Gromyko at a later date. 


A short cotton crop is possible this year. Lack of labor and un- 
favorable weather may Tite the price to parity ($22.25 a bale for 
fifteen to sixteen staple) without government help for the first 
time since the outbreak of war. The current price is about $4 a 
bale under parity. Weather has been favorable for several 
seasons and is about due for a break, 


Price support will be supplied by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
if necessary. But there is a chance that the government will 


to support the market. 


The cut in small-arms production announced last week by the 
Army will raise a ruckus at the Capitol, where opponents of the 
manpower bill suspect that the need was deliberately over- 
estimated for several months to supply an argument for the 
legislation. 


o 


Curious reports on bomb damage are beginning to show up in 
the American press. They intimate that British- and American- 
owned plants in Germany were by bombers. There will 
doubtless be more of these intimations as correspondents get 


deeper into Germany. 


High U. S. Air Force sources categorically deny that any factory 
in Germany was saved by favoritism to its owner, regardless of 


nationality. But they readily admit that hundreds and possibly 
thousands of German factories never were touched by bombs 
and that some of these plants may well be owned by British or 
American interests. 


The explanation lies in the bombing priority system. Under this 
system, bombers concentrated on parts factories and paid less 
attention to assembly plants, on the theory that a tank factory 
without ball bearings is useless. The AAF is confident that two 
commissions already appointed to study bomb damage will 
spike purported exposés. 


e 


Mgj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s departure from the War Mobi- 
lizer’s office (see page 56) represents a step toward complete 
restoration of economic controls. to civilian officials. Clay has 
exercised a strong influence over production and distribution 
policies—always on the side of firm control at home to assure 
adequate supplies on the fighting front. 


_ The Byrnes advisory board often resented Clay’s policies, 


some of its members contending that “hairshirt” projects like 


. the brown-out and the curfew have been unnecessary by-prod- 


ucts of his zeal. WPB officials on occasion felt the same way 
about Clay’s influence. 


@ 
The Franco government faces a united front of disapproval 
from Britain and the United States. To put a stop to the Span- 
ish dictator’s habit of playing off one against the other, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office has suggested to the State Department that 
they adopt a stern joint policy in their dealings with Madrid. 
The U. S. Government welcomed the proposal.’ 


Both Churchill and Roosevelt are determined that Franco must 


go. They regard him as an ‘ideological affiliate of Hitler and © 


Mussolini and want him replaced by a democrat, if this can be 
_ without another siege of bloodletting by the Spanish peo- 
p. ie. ‘ é z : 


Inflation in capital assets is engaging the attention of govern- 
ment officials, but no new controls are in immediate prospect. 
Farm and urban real-estate and stock-market prices are being 
watched closely. There is a difference of opinion among rts 
as to the seriousness of present high-price levels in all three 
categories. : 


- Farm-land values, now 52% above 1935-39 rices, axe justified, 
have to clamp a ceiling price on raw cotton instead of buying ° , Pp justifie 


in the opinion of some economists, by the extraordinarily high 
farm income of the last few years, Similarly, small-house values 
have mounted but not as much as during the last war. 


Stock-market prices, up about 80% from the 1942 low, are not 
particularly alarming, but experts are sensitive to the possibility 
of a post-V-E Day runaway. The 90% speculative-profits tax pro- 
oan by Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is considered an ex- 
treme remedy made for bargaining purposes. A longer waiting 
period than the six months now required to place stock profits 
— the 25% capital-gains tax ceiling is the most discussed 
ternative. : 


The forved-labor issue, on which there is still no definitive agree- 
ment among the Allies, remains one of the touchiest questions 


the peacemakers have to settle. President Roosevelt is inclined 
to bow to Soviet and French demands for German labor, but 
Churchill is against it. . 
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. BUY WAR BONDS 


Hauling hogs or hominy is ‘a Reo job 


Established in 1904, Reo has grown up with the truck industry and with many of the 
men who produce a large part of the world’s food. Reo trucks and tractors have hauled 
4 full share of farm products to market . . . have helped speed distribution of processed 
foods. That Reo is a favorite with contract haulers in many industries emphasizes the 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability and economy which Reo has held through 
the years. Reo is now producing for all branches of the Armed Forces but ask your Reo 
dealer about the limited release of equipment for essential civilian service. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 





O wonder, indeed! For General 


Electric Lamp Research has help- . 


ed reduce the cost of a G-E 60-watt bulb 
to 10c—one-fourth its cost in 1923! And 
has increased the light it gives you by 
56%! That’s six times more value for 
you! What’s more, during this same 
period, electric service companies have 
sharply reduced the cost of electric 


current to give you still more for your 
money. But this is only part of the story. 
This improvement in the 60-watt lamp 
is typical of the developments which 
G-E lamp research has been making 
for over sixty years, to bring you more 
and more light for less and less cost. 


hte 


And always it is guided by this 

aim: To make G-E lamps... GH ‘ 

con of we 
G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS ) 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


Wear the 6-E radio programs: °*The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today’ news, Menday throngh Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; “‘The G-£ Neusoperty,’” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. ms. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 
note 





e A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY e 


Newsweek: — 


Volume XXV Number 15 


. rhe Magazine of News Significance 


e FIGHTING FRONTS -° 


Nazi Hold on Shattered Germany 
Snarls the Problem of Surrender 


Fanatics Spur Army Units 
to Stand in Die-Hard Resistance 
as Reich Breaks Up Piecemeal | 


To the American and British tankers 
clattering along the superhighways 
toward Berlin, the end of the war must 
have seemed literally within sight. To 
Red Army troops storming the last miles 
toward Vienna, victory must have seemed 
to lie just over the mountain barriers 
separating them from the Austrian capi- 
tal. And for the Allied public last week it 
was hard to see how the Reich could hold 
out much longer. Everywhere—judged by 
normal standards—were the unmistakable 
signs of disintegration and perhaps col- 

se. 


Yet Hitler’s Reich—as demonstrated to . 


the unwary time and again—was not a 
normal state. The actions of a govern- 
ment that could contemplate pulling all 
Europe down with it into a “planned 
chaos” (see page 54) were not predict- 
able. And as always in news coming out 
of Germany, it was almost impossible to 
tell where fact ended and rumor began. 


Smoke and Fire: From Stockholm 
and Zurich came the usual dubious sto- 
ries—that Hitler had tried to form a 
sort of council consisting of himself, 
Heinrich Himmler, and various Wehr- 
macht officers to sue for peace; that Gér- 
ing had committed suicide. The German 
radio alternated between near admissions 
that the war had been lost and threats of 
terrible retribution against those who did 
not fight. 

In his Berlin paper, Der Angriff, Labor 


April 9, 1945 


Front Chief Robert Ley exploded with 
this revealing diatribe: “Germany still has 
20,000,000 men equipped with the 
world’s best weapons—for instance, the 
unique bazooka. Why the devil shouldn’t 
we be able to check our adversary? What 
happens instead? Allied tank units race 
from one German province to the other 
and they are only small units at that... 
It cannot continue like this. We must 
prevent Allied break-throughs with only 
30 to 50 armored vehicles which create 
panic, disrupt traffic, and cause all other 
sorts of trouble. In many cases, Germans 
appear to be paralyzed by enemy tanks.” 


Hunger, Blood, and Ruin: On a 
higher level Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, radio 
commentator for the high command, ad- 
mitted in his weekly broadcast: “The 
question, too, of the sense of continuing 
the struggle . . . now confronts . . . the 
whole German people with an increased 
urgency.” Dittmar’s answer was that the 
Reich had to keep on fighting because of 
the enemy’s “will to destroy our people”. 
and because the Allies were forced to 
“reflect that they are digging their own 
grave by bringing hunger, blood, and 
ruin and the dissolution of all order to a 
continent as important as Europe.” 

A high ranking but unidentified Ger- 


Associated Press . 
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man officer captured by the 
American Third Army declared 
that Himmler’s SS troops still 
maintained an iron grip on most 
of the German Army-—the bulk 
of it is on the Russian front- 
but admitted that the *Wehr- 
macht in the west was disinte-: 
grating. That was obvious. How- 
ever, the most the Allied com- 
manders actually expected was 
a unit by unit surrender, prob- 
ably when high officers felt that 
they had satisfied their honor. | 
To this end General of the Army 
Eisenhower on March 31 issued . 
detailed instructions to the ~ 
Wehrmacht on how to surrender: 
Significance ——— : 
The pattern that was swiftl 

emerging was thus not so muc 
a sudden German collapse as a 
piecemeal falling apart of the 
Reich. This could come slowly 
or quickly and it might never be 
possible to designate any spe- 
cific day as that on which the 
war in Europe came to an end. 
However, the British Foreign 
Office suggested that a conveni- 
ent day would be the one on 
which the German High Com- 
mand failed to issue a communi- 


qué. Auf Wiedersehen: This picture shows 


The most important factor 
overning the length of the con- 
ict was still the extent to which 

the Nazis could withdraw troops 
into the fortress of Central Eu- 






Associated Press 
how close to 
their own homes the Germans are fighting. The soldier, 
held in a temporary Allied prison camp at Worms, 
kisses his son good-by before leaving for the rear. 
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border almost wide open. All 
that was needed to break through 
at many places was a big shove 
to crack the crust. Accordingly, 
the American First and Third 
Armies hit the Germans in the 


emy’s feeble defense lines, 
chopped up fleeing formations 
in wide pockets, and bored into 


Germany with that more 
than matched the Russian ad- 
vances in January and February. 


(Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow’s 
Fifteenth Army also went into 
action but its zone of operations 
was not identified.) Then the 
21st Army Group with plentiful 
supplies of men and equipment 
packed in its Rhine bridgehead, 
opened up a power drive which 
put the Germans to rout. 


Into the Clear: A combat 
officer gave a simple _ picture 
of the First and Third Armies’ 
march to the east. First, he 
said, there was heavy fighting 
in the midst of dense minefields; 
next, there were more mine- 
fields; and then, for miles, there 
was nothing except open, unde- 
fended space. 

The First Army set out on two 
ambitious and highly successful 
undertakings. One was to rush 
far to the east and then hook 
north to outflank the Ruhr; the 





rope and their ability to hold that fortress 
against Allied attacks. Presumably, they 
would not be able to pull back many— 
if any—troops from the west into the 
south. Instead, they might now be forced 
to “hole up” what forces they could extri- 
cate in Holland, in North Sea ports, and 
in Denmark. Some of them might even 
reach Norway, where it had become in- 
creasingly evident the Nazis intended to 
establish a sort of northern redoubt. 
Meanwhile, with every mile that the 
western Allies cut across communications 
lines in Central Germany and the Rus- 


_Sians advanced on Vienna, the Ger- 


mans ability to establish themselves 
in mountain-girt Central Europe was 
jeopardized 


Pp é 
That was the purely military situation. 
But other factors operated against a Ger- 
man collapse. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant was 
which Nazi propaganda had managed to 
instill. The Germans were also playing up 
United Nations differences in connection 
with the San Francisco conference (see 
52). Still another factor was the re- 
Lomeees of the High Command to sur- 
render as such because of fear that it 
would be accused later of having stabbed 
the Reich in the back. But the basic 
factor was the yet unbroken political 
— of the Nazis in even a shattered 
Reich. 


e terrible fear of the Russians’ 


Speed in the West 
Monty’s Men Had Stiff Fight 
But First and Third Sprinted 


“Achtung! Achtung! Panzer!” That 
panicky cry sounded over the German 
radio oe ee The —- 

ency system that the Nazis lon 
Cad cond to warn of ap i “Allied 
planes was now adapted cities 
and towns that Allied tanks were ram- 
paging through the Reich. 

There was no alternative. The, Wehr- 
macht faced dissolution in most places 
east of the Rhine; other means of long- 
range communication were virtually non- 
existent. Nine Allied armies were on the 
nee in Germany with more than 3,000 
t ; 


tremity, had chosen to make their strong- 
est defense north of the Ruhr, where they 
arrayed their crack First Parachute Army 
with reinforcements from the 25th Army 
in Holland. 

The Wehrmacht initially put up a 
powerful fight. Lacking reserves and 
equipment, however, it failed both tac- 
tically and strategically. But even to 
make the attempt, it had to leave. the 


other was to swing south and 


" meet the Third Army, coming up from 


Frankfurt. Hodges’s tanks, keeping to the 
roads when the going was good and tak- 
ing to the fields when the enemy fought, 
hacked and cut their path with tremen- 
dous speed. Near Giessen, one of the 
main Wehrmacht supply depots in the 
west, Sey joined up with Patton’s tanks 
28. 


on M 


Then the Third Armored Division of 
Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, who’ was killed 
by enemy fire on an undisclosed date, 
flared out in a drive that made military 
history. Breaking into the clear from the 
bridgehead er, it rolled 55 miles in 
less than twelve hours. Tanks reached 
Paderbom, 50 miles east of the Ruhr and 
on the edge of the North German plain. 
Motorized infantry followed closely. The 
foot-slogging infantry, to whom fell the 
real of — ——— ers “teh eat 
ing groups which chose to t, fol- 
lesnodl miles behind the Third and other 
armored divisions. The First Army moved 
so fast the bomb lines of tactical aircraft 
were changed every twenty minutes. 


The Big Bag: The Third Army, hold- 
ing up its own proud reputation for swift- 
ness, tore out with the same dazzling 
speed. While the Sixth Armored and 
Fifth Infantry - Divisions cleaned out 
Frankfurt in three days of bitter fight- 
ing, the famous Fourth Armored streamed 


Rhine from Cologne to the Swiss 


weak spots, shattered the en- 
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across the Main River into Northern Ba- 
varia. The American tankers then turned 
to the north and the Third Army’s em- 
phasis shifted toward Leipzig. 

The Germans surrendered in droves. 
Like the First Army, the Third mopped 
up only enough to insure the safety of: 
communications and then rolled on. In 
one week the two armies took 87,000 
prisoners. During that same period, the 
greatest number of men killed in the 
Twelfth Army Group on any one day 
was 141. 

But as the First Army clawed at Pader- 
born in an effort to break through to a 
‘Ninth Army column speeding around 


NORTH SFA 


the Ruhr from the north, the Germans 
gave stiff battle with tanks, bazookas, and 
small arms. One force hammered into the 
town while another turned west and met 
Combat Command B of.the Ninth Army’s 
Second Armored Division near Lippstadt 
to achieve a victory which ranked in im- 
portance with the Normandy landings— 
the encirclement of the Ruhr. 

The Third Army stormed into Kassel, 
a vital communications center, broke a 
German defense line based on the Fulda 
River, and rolled down a superhighway 
toward Ejisenach and Leipzig, a likely 
area for a juncture with the Russians. 

In contrast to the Twelfth Army Group, 
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the Canadians, Britons, and Americans 
of the 21st Army Group met more for- 
midable initial resistance. The Nazis 
fought with skill and fanaticism in an ef- 
fort to contain Montgomery’s bridgehead. 

The 21st Army Group really got goin 
on March 27 under orders to “strike hard 
and deep.” With the Canadians on the 
left flank driving up into Holland, the 
British Second broke through the Ger- 
mans in the center of the bulging bridge- 
head. At the same time, the American 
Ninth Army began beating its way along 
the northern edge of the Ruhr. 

The famous Second Armored (Hell on 
Wheels) Division, expert at assault and 


NewsweekStone 
Allied and Russian offensives are splitting Germany in the north; they may keep the Nazis from holing up in the south 
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maneuver, crashed through to Lippstadt. 
The tanks and armored cars met unusual- 
ly desperate resistance. In short dashes, 
employing plenty of fire power, and rid- 
ing down German infantrymen and ar- 
tillery, the tankers merged with the Third 
Armored Division at 5:30 on the after- 
noon of April 1 near Lippstadt. 

This snapped the great trap on the 
Ruhr. In this immensely concentrated in- 
dustrial region was caught much of the 
Wehrmacht’s entire Army group “B”— 
the Fifteenth and the Fifth Panzer Armies 
and part of the First Parachute Army— 
estimated to include about nineteen divi- 
sions with a total strength of as much as 
150,000 men. Announcing this bag, an 
Allied communiqué warned that it would 
take time to clean them out. Even as the 
trap was closing, the Germans made fran- 
tic attempts to break through. Three to 

_ five hours after the Second Armored had 
captured Ahlen northeast of Hamm, the 
Nazis sent three troop trains roaring at 
full speed into the town in the vain hope 
that they would get through. All were 
brought to a halt and shot up. 


Over the River: The speed of the Al- 
lied operations gave the Wehrmacht lit- 
tle time to recover. But the same speed 
also posed a big problem. That was sup- 
plies. Allied commanders professed no 
worry on that score. “If we never get 
another drop of gasoline from America, 
we still have enough on the European 
Continent to take us right into Berlin,” 
a First Army officer said. (See Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 42.) 

But the supplies had to be transported 
over the Rhine and to the fighting units. 
John Terrell, Newsweek war correspond- 
ent, wirelessed this account of the prep- 
arations taken to keep the Rhine bridges 
in operation: 
_ “The only real danger is that the pon- 

toons may be flooded out. “here will be 
ample warning, however, if this is threat- 
ened. Last October the i. quietly 
began gathering data on the Rhine cur- 
rent and water levels. 

“Secret gauge stations were put in o 
eration on the river. French reco 
proved helpful and captured Rhineland 
towns yielded invaluable information. A 
master chart was prepared well in ad- 
vance of the crossings. With records go- 
ing back 70 years, the experts were able 
to forecast conditions ten days in ad- 
vance with remarkable accuracy. Ten 
days before the assault they prepared a 
forecast for Montgomery. It was within 
8 centimeters of the exact water level 
when the 21st Army Group moved over. 

“The flood warning bureau will oper- 
ate until the war is over. It will probably 
be long after that before steel and con- 
crete bridges are built. But with the fore- 
casts the pontoons should be good 
enough. If a flood is coming, the most 
important supplies can be rushed over. 
Advance warnings will also give engi- 
neers time to fold the bridges against the 
tiver banks, thus saving them.”. 





Associated 





Eisenhower, Patton, Bradley, and Hodges cavort on the eve of victory . . . 


The Seventh Crosses _ 


Thick fog spiraled up from the Rhine 
north of Mannheim early on the morming 
of March 26. But brilliant moonlight 
seeped through and picked out 
ghostly figures of men of the Third and 
45th Infantry Divisions of the American 
Seventh Army. They talked in low, tense 
tones when they talked at all. And like 
all soldiers going into action, they went 
over their equipment one more time. 
The time had finally come for the Sev- 
enth Army to cross the Rhine. Last No- 
vember the army had been alerted to 
make the assault, but it was suddenly 
called off and thrown into the grinding 
Saar campaign. Now it had been chosen 
to cut across Southern.Germany and pre- 
vent the Nazis from holing up in the 
mountains for “Operation Gétterdim- 
merung.” 


Assault in a Fog: Even before the 
engines of the assault boats began to 
roar the suspicious Germans were prob- 
ing the mists with fiery streams from 
machine guns. Then as the little craft 


skittered across, the Nazis spattered the. 


water with: bullets and shells. 

as Se See ae See = 
eastern’ bank, the GI’s leaped ashore 
and at an awkward, crouching half-run 
fanned out in the misty dar . By 
dawn they had carved out a large b 


head. er divisions flowed across 
Rhine and the Seventh was ready to 
break out. While one force assaulted 


girls were found ping 


. Wirzburg, 


Mannheim frontally, others raced ‘down 

the Main River valley to Aschaffenburg, 

supposedly cleared by the Third Army’s 

eco Armored Division several days 
re. 1 


Return of the Natives: The Germans 
had come back to Aschaffenburg, how- 
ever, with strong and tanks. 
The battle raged back and forth in a town 
that was quickly reduced to ruins. The 
GI's also entered Schweinheim to the 
south and there came up against a hostile 
population which risked death to assist 


the Wehrmacht. -A United Press corre- 


5 rag Malcolm Muir Jr.,. gave these 
etails: “One 15-year-old girl was shot 
while attempting to fire a bazooka at 
passing American tanks. Sixteen-year-old 
les from 
upper floors of houses. Scores of 
women . . . sniped from hiding places.” 
A Seventh Army task force, includ- 


ing the Twelfth Armored Division, skirt- 


the northern edge of the gloomy 
Oden Forest and leaped the Main some 
20 miles south at a weak spot. Farther 
south, the French First Army crossed the 
Rhine on March $1 between Mannheim 
and Karlsruhe and, after linking up with 
an American column south of. captured 
Heidelberg, moved slowly , eastward 
through the hills. Heidelberg, seat of the 
once-great German university, suffered 


oe damage. 

the bridgeheads over the Main 
the Seventh Army then closed in on 
a communications center 
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. .» Hitler smirks as he awards an Iron Cross to 12-year-old on the eve of disaster 


southeast of Aschaffenburg. Only 65 
miles ahead lay Nuremberg, where the 
Nazi party used to hold its congresses. A 
bare 70 miles east of Nuremberg was 
Czecho-Slovakia, while Munich. was 9 
miles to the south. 


A Giant Ironclad Snake: 
The Irresistible Eighth 


John Terrell, NEwWSwEEK war corre- 
spondent, joined the Eighth Armored 
Division of the American Ninth Army 
in the great Allied offensive north of the 
Ruhr. He sends the following story of 
what it is like to roll into battle with an 
armored division. 


Among the rumbling, shadowy medium 
tanks and tank destroyers, I felt insig- 
nificant in a jeep. One wrong turn of 
the monster roaring on my tail and the 


jeep driver and I would be crushed like 


swatted flies. 


The Serpent Moves: The men were 
going into a long-distance fight, to judge 
by the fabulous amount of supplies car- 
ried. More than 350,000 gallons of extra 
gasoline and 8,000 tons of ammunition 
were rolling up with them. Within a few 
hours after the great take-off, several 
hundred tanks, hundreds of 5- and 10-ton 


. trucks, trailers, command cars, jeeps, 


cranes, and maintenance supply vehicles 
formed a thundering serpent more than 
22 miles long. 


The first, misty daylight found the 
Eighth still crossing the Rhine on two 
heavy pontoon .bridges. But before noon 


the last vehicle was across. This section - 


was raked by an artillery barrage on the 
night of the Rhine assault, and: the 
meadows were littered with dead stock, 
while the woods were shredded for miles 
around. Yet enemy units survived, and 
ahead we now heard the thunder of 
artillery supporting the 30th Infantry Di- 
vision. 

In the villages I noticed the difference 
in the attitude of the German civilians. 
West of the Rhine, civilians seemed ami- 
able and anxious to accommodate. Many 
were friendly. But across the Rhine 
people were sullen. Even the women and 
children stood and stared with cold eyes, 
displaying bitterness in every look and 
movement. They trudged with black 
faces along the road edges, laboring 
under big bundles, the whole family 
down to the littlest kids tugging and 
pushing two-wheeled carts. Several times 
I thought a woman was about to spit o 
me as I passed. ; 


It Sleeps: The Eighth is one gigantic 
task force which can be divided into three 
complete task forces, each one able to 
operate independently. Each task force 
has its own infantry, anti-aircraft, mess, 
G-2, engineers, medics, reconnaissance, 
tank destroyers, chemical warfare men 
with flame throwers, air liaison officers, 
gasoline supply, and maintenance at- 
tachments. 





Col. Robert J. Wallace of Bradenton, 
Fla., a soldier since 1916, was command- 
ing one of the spearhead task forves. I 
sought out his position for the night, 
finding him in a small trailer, parked 
beside a shell-battered farm shed. The 
infantry were dug in all around while 
tankers and truckers were sleeping under, 
on top, and beside their vehicles. 

Wallace received word that Nazi self- 
propelled guns would probably shell the 
position during the night. I put my bed- 
roll in a half-emptied vegetable storage 
mound of spoiling potatoes and sugar 
beets. This provided a gaseous atmos- 
phere but gave 8 feet of protection on 
each side which would stop ground 
fragmentation. I could hear Nazi shells 
cracking into the trees down the road. 

At 4 o'clock someone shook me and 
said: “Eating in five minutes, then mov- 
ing forward to fight.” At the camouflaged 
mess truck there were cans of milk, hot 
coffee, and hot cakes. We went to a’ 
nearby farmhouse to get the latest re- 
ports. Officers gathered in the finy living- 
room-kitchen. 


It Strikes: Suddenly in the darkness 
motors roared and the tanks began to 
move ahead. Right on the nose the spear- 
head crossed the take-off line at 6 o'clock 
and the battle had begun. I drove for- | 
ward as the gunfire mounted until it was 
like unbroken thunder. An officer stopped 
to tell me the tanks had run into a wide 
minefield and were slowed down. Distant 
enemy artillery was firing into us and 
well-concealed infantry pillboxes pro- 
vided the stiffest resistance. 

Throughout the morning the tanks 
crept ahead cautiously as the mines were 
cleared. Accompanying infantry crawled 
forward and wiped out pockets of re- 
sistance. Now prisoners were coming in. 
They were a mongrel-looking bunch, 
some wearing only half uniforms. In- 
signia were all mixed up. They ranged 
from boys in their teens to men in their 
50s. Most looked as though they had 
been running from ghosts all night. Rav- 
ing and screaming, one wretched man 
wearing part civilian clothes, was held 
down by other prisoners. 

Next the wounded came back, some 
stumbling along under their own power, 
others on litters, the worst cases in creep- 
ing ambulances. I saw a chaplain walking 
beside a litter, holding a wounded man’s 
hand and murmuring the last rites. 

Every lane, road, and field had a 
black serpentine of columns crawlin 
across it. Gradually the Nazis crumb] 
before the onslaught. The sky began to 
clear, allowing needed air cover, and it 
came with a welcome roar. 

Shortly after noon the break-through 
was achieved. Straight out across Ger- 
many moved another finger of American 
power. This was just one operation, but 
multiply it by several score and you get a 
picture of an irresistible machine crash- 
ing forward. 
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Mine Host 


According to Parisian wits, irked by 
American requisitioning of Paris hotels, 
the initials SHAEF stand for Société des 
Hételiers Américains En France (Society 
of American Hotelkeepers in France). 


Vienna: City of Decision 

On the war maps, the arrows showing 
Allied armies mostly pointed toward Ber- 
lin. But the German capital was only'a 
rubble heap, which would probably be 
the scene of a fanatic but hopeless stand 
in the ruins. Now Vienna had become the 
most important city in Adolf Hitler’s 
Reich. The reason: Nazi plans to make a 
large-scale stand in the south would be 
seriousl7 affected by the loss of Vienna, 
the communications hub of Central 
Europe. The capture of Vienna might 
shorten the war by weeks or even months. 

Last week two full Russian armies 





ground toward the ancient monument- 
studded capital of the Hapsburgs. Vienna 
had always looked east with fear. In 1683 
the Turks swept up to the city’s very 
walls before the Ottoman tide finally 
receded. Now men from the far steppes 
of Russia, from Bulgaria, and from Ru- 
mania once again knocked at Vienna’s 
gates. The Second Ukrainian Army under 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky swung along 
on both sides of the Danube while the 
Third Ukrainian Army of Marshal Fedor 
I. Tolbukhin drove across the Austrian 
border to the south along a 60-mile 
stretch. 

The Russian offensive followed a series 
of Nazi attacks apparently designed to 
knock the Red Army off balance and un- 
derlined the importance of the front be- 
fore Vienna. The Germans had even 
transferred the fine Sixth Panzer Army, 
which spearheaded the Ardennes offen- 
sive, to the Vienna front. Yet the Germans 
themselves admitted that their attacks 





were able to delay the Russians “only for 
a relatively short period.” | 

The two Red ‘Armies scored clean 
break-throughs and rolled the Nazis back 
tens of miles in a few days or so. But they 
did not capture large numbers of pris- 
oners and there were no reports of the 
disintegration that marked the Wehr- 
macht in the west. Instead, the Russians 
faced a strong line of defenses before 


Vienna. : 


The Roads West: the easiest 
route to the city, the Danube, the Ger- 
mans had a natural defense point at 
Theben. Here the March River joins the 
Danube at a spot where 1,500-foot moun- 


.tains rise above a gorge only 1% to 2k 


miles wide. To the north, the March River 
itself forms a barrier. To the south, the 
Vienna defenses were Only the 
Leitha Mountains, which average a mere 
1,000 ‘feet in height, stood between the 
Russians and the broad valley that leads 





WAR TIDES 


Newswerx 





London (by wire- 
less)—Events are 
moving at such a 
rapid pace that it 


attempt to go in- 
to details. There- 
fore, I will re- 
strict my observa- 
tions to two gen- 
eralities: How has 
the German col- 
lapse come about, 
and what is likely to follow it? 

Though easy to answer, the first of 
these questions needs answering be- 
cause at times it is likely to be over- 
looked. For two and a half years now 





4 Germany has been increasingly out- 


machined, and so long as the war con- 
tinued its doom was a certainty. Con- 
sidering that today the mechanical pre- 
ponderance against it must be at least 
twenty to one, it is baffling that during 
the last six months the Germans have 
been able to put up any resistance at all. 

The oad question—“What is likely 
to follow?”—is as difficult to answer as 
the first is easy. In former articles I have 
elaborated on what may be called three 
terminal theories. The first was that 
Hitler would play the part of Samson 
and end the war in general chaos. The 
second was that the Germans would con- 
tinue to hold the Russians back in the 
east, even should it mean letting in the 
Americans and British in the west. And 
the third was that when worst came to 





Lp & 


is quite useless to | 


worst in the lowlands of the north, what 
remained of the German armies would 
retire into the highlands of the south. 


From all appearances, the third of 
these plans is now threatened because 
General Patton’s and General Hodges’s 
tremendous advances south and north 
of the Main River are in the process of 
cutting off Baden, Wiirttemberg, and 
Bavaria from Central Germany. There- 
fore, the inner fortress (NEWSWEEK, 
April 2) is now in peril and without it 
there can be no organized holding of 
the highlands. 

To stop the American First and Third 
Armies and also the Seventh, Field 
Marshal Kesselring must either draw 
upon his troops now facing Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery or call for help from 
the Russian front, But to make a hole in 
order to plug a hole is not a practical 
proposition. The truth is that for months 


past the Germans have been fixed be- - 


cause they were overextended, and 
though in the main this may be ex- 


osing territory and therefore popular 
confidence—I think it has also been due 
to lack of oil, because the shifting of a 
single army requires thousands of tons. 
For this reason alone it is now quite 
impossible for them to withdraw 
Holland, Norway, and: Italy, and by 
withdraw I mean in fighting order. A 
lack of fuel fixes their garrisons in these 
countries because armies today are so 
largely motor-driven and supplied that 


Chaos: The Nazi Legacy for Europe 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B.; C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


without oil they are paralyzed. To this 
reason must be added that of Allied air 
supremacy; for no German army can 
now attempt a strategic move without 
at once ming a ble tactical 
target. Therefore, on account of oil 
starvation alone, general collapse is 
inevitable. 


Yet it does not necessarily follow 


that should even all fronts collapse and 


the whole of Germany be overrun by 
its enemies all resistance will suddenly 
come to an end. Not being able to move, 
it may be expected that these men will 
fight to the death where they stand. 

Should this happen, then the final 
phase of the war in Europe is likely to 
take the form of a series of sieges. There 
are still considerable German forces in 
Holland, Norway, and Italy, also lesser 
ones in Latvia, St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, 


Breslau, and so on. To‘these may be 
added a host of others in any localities 
in which strong German can 


congregate and which are by nature 
defensible, with the whole of these 
strong points directed from a citadel 
in the Austrian Alps. 

The danger in this form of war is 
not that it can last long, but sufficiently 
long to throw the part of Ger- 
many, let alone H Norway, and 
Northern Italy, without counting liber- 
ated countries, into com confusion. 
Though clearly this do Hitler no 
good, as it will do his enemies 
a vast amount of harm. 
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from the industrial city of Wiener Neu- 
stadt to Vienna itself. - ? 

Far to the north on the long Oder- 
Neisse front the Red Army still stood 
before Berlin. Anglo-American strategists 
could only. guess that the weather was 
delaying the long-expected Red drive on 
to the German capital. In a local but fero- 
cious action the Nazi stronghold of Ciis- 
tin, only 50 miles from the center of Ber- 
lin, fell. On the borders of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Marshal Ivan Koneff’s First 
Ukrainian Army fought bitterly to crack 
through the Moravian gap into Czecho- 
Slovakia—a drive potentially as danger- 
ous to German plans for a stand in Cen- 
tral Europe as the offensive against 
Vienna. 


Okinawa Blow 
Greatest Pacific Invasion Force 
Thrusts Ashore on Vital Island 


From all over the world’s largest ocean, 
men and ships had gathered to strike a 
body blow at Japan. The momentous day, 
ringed on thousands of naval calendars, 
was Easter Sunday. The objective was 
the invasion of Okinawa Island in the 
Ryukyus, nub of Jap imperial communi- 
cations. And as the vast force chosen for 
the job went into action Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz in a special communiqué he him- 
self broadcast called the lengthy roll: 

@ The American Fifth Fleet of Admiral 
Raymond A. Spruance, the largest naval 
armada ever to sail the seas with its bat- 
tleships, cruisers, and destroyers. 

@ The renowned fast carrier task force 
of Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, the 
scourge of the Japanese from the South 
Pacific to Tokyo. | 
@ A powerful British task-force under 
Vice Admiral Sir Henry B. H. Rawlings. 
@ An escort carrier group commanded by 
Rear Admiral C. T. Durgin. 

@ Vice Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner’s 
invasion-wise amphibious forces. 

@ A new Tenth Army under Lt. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., including Maj. 
Gen. Roy S. Geiger’s veteran Third Am- 
phibious Marine Corps, and Maj. Gen. 
John R. Hodge’s 24th Army Corps. 

@ Heavy and medium bombers and fight- 
ers of Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney’s hard- 
hitting Far Eastern Air Force. 

€ Giant 21st Bomber Command Super- 
fortresses from the Marianas bases under 
Maj. Gen. Curtis Le May, 

This, then, was the biggest thing ever 
seen in the Pacific. - 


Mass Hara Kiri: For nine straight 
days, before the landings on Okinawa, the 
Fifth Fleet together with British units 
roamed up and down the 570-mile-lon 
Ryukyu chain, bombarding its shores an 
shooting hundreds of carrier planes into 
the air day after day to blast airfields and 
naval bases. Enemy forces that might 
have been used against the invasion—187 


planes and 81 ships—were knocked out. 
A group of Jap torpedo boats attacked 
the formidable force but were driven 
back. To further pin down enemy 
strength, the Superfortresses smashed at 
Southern Japan, while Philippine-based 
B-24s blasted Formosa. 

While the main landing force assem- 
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bled in the Central Pacific, an advance 
guard of the 77th Division troops from 
Leyte seized eight tiny islands in the 
Kerama group 17 miles southwest of 
Okinawa. Some 200 Jap civilians—fearful 
that the Americans would torture them 
—tried to kill themselves. Fathers syste- 
matically strangled their families, then 





Even an approximate translation of 
Ryukyu place names is extremely diffi- 
cult to accomplish. The Japanese 
themselves are in doubt about most 
of the meanings. Originally the names 
were given by the Chinese. When the 


Okinawa Shima*—Rope to the Off- 
ing Island 
Naha—Leader 
Yonabaru—Palanquin Moor 
Shuri—Chief Village 
Nakagusuku Wan—Middle Castle 
Ba 
Kawata—River Field 
Nago Wan—Name Protect Bay 
Bise Saki—Prepared Shoals Cape 
Hedo Saki—Beside the Door Cape 
Zanpa Misaki—Left by the Waves 
Cape 
Kerama Retto—Between Happiness 
and Good Island Chain 
Maye Shima—Front Island 


Okinawa in English 


Japanese arrived they adopted the 
Chinese characters, many of which 
over the years have acquired different 
sounds and meanings in Japanese 
usage. Here, however, is how most of 
them translate: ‘ 


Tokashiki Shima—Beneath Happy 
Ferry Island 

Aka Shima—Happy Corner Island ° 

Keise Shima—Rejoicing Shoals Is- 
land 

Zamami Shima—Seated Between Is- 
land ° 

Hokaji Shima—Foreign Soil Island 

Aguni Shima—Millet Country Island 

Ie Shima—Cove Island 

Izena Shima—Right Name Island 





®In variant readings of the same ideograph, the 
Japanese place suffixes “‘shima’”’ or “‘jima”’ are in- 
terchangeable. Pronunciation sometimes is a mat- 
ter of lawless euphony, sometimes of geography. 
Most Jepengee sources give “‘shima’”’ for all islan 
in the Ryukyu chain. . 








THE KEY 
TO THE 
RYUKYUS 





-  Tickhf, 





. . 
Shells, bombs, and occupation of adjacent islands paved the way for invasion 
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blew out their own stomachs with gre- 
nades distributed by the Jap Army. 
American doctors tried to save those who 
still lived. Surviving natives watched, in- 
credulously, and wept for their dead. 
The invaders also found some 300 
Jap “suicide” boats hidden in the waters 
around the Keramas. Apparently, they 
were to be used against the American 
fleet. All were destroyed or captured. 


Where Are the Japs? On the night 
of March 31, as a thick fog fell over 
Okinawa, the invasion convoy arrived. 
The next morning a giant arc of 1,400 
warships formed half way up the island’s 
coast, 12 miles above its smoking port 
of Naha, and opened fire. Outside the 
crescent, hundreds of LCVP’s amph- 
tracks, Alligators, and Buffaloes circled 
patiently. Then, threading past the bat- 
tleships, cruisers, and destroyers, they 
sped iol ee 

At 8:30 a.m., the Americans spilled 
ashore. Instead of the usual heavy enemy 
mortar attack, only a sprinkling of fire 
greeted them. Most of the troops were 
able to walk in standing up. By 11 a.m. 
the Marines on the northern end of the 
line took the relatively undamaged Yon- 
tan airport, 90 minutes’ flying time from 
Tokyo. Doughboys in the center seized 
Kadena airfield and brought up tanks and 
guns for the drive over the narrow roads 
to Naha, a naval base with 65,000 in- 
habitants to the south. 


een Ets : In contrast to the 
and noise the 100,000-stron: 
i ide ahead 


empty of enemy troops although the Jap 
garrison was estimated at 80,000. Elab- 
orate anti-aircraft, machine-gun, and rifle 
pits were abandoned. An eel ie 
sniper was dug out of concrete b 
tombs. But during the first day, many of 
the Marine units had not seen a single 
enemy soldier. Their commander, Maj. 
Gen. Roy S. Geiger summed it all up in 
one enthusiastic burst: “Goddam—this is 
April Fool’s day, all right.” 

Tokyo, smoldering under a new B-29 
attack, called the Okinawa invasion “a 
golden and divine opportunity for Japan 
to win the war.” 


The Commodore Was There 


In invading Okinawa, the Americans 
were again bursting into one of the se- 
cret island bases from which Japan for 
years had vigorously barred all forei 

The Ryukyus once belonged to China, 
But Japan invaded the islands in 1609, 
and later, without much protest from the 
Chinese it made them a self-contained 
Japanese prefecture under the prophetic 
name of Okinawa-—literally “rope to the 
offing.” The people were a strange mix- 


ro 
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The American flag flew freely over 


* NEWSWEEK, Apri. 9, 1945 
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Okinawa in 1853 when Commodore Perry . . . 


. .. visited the island and received the welcome of the “Lew Chew” natives 


ture of Chinese, Japanese, and native 
stock — shorter and better-proportioned 
than their new masters and bearing some 


relationship to the aboriginal Ainus of the © 


spon ago. They were self- 
= i 2 urging, could 

luce a surplus of fish, matting, silk, 
fneee goods, and rice beer or sake. 
Also, they were peaceable and law-abid- 
ing. The Jap Navy moved in and ignored 


The Commodore’s Harbor: Con- 
of. the 


comparatively lgn 


coastline is heavily 
reefed. The no 


ern two-thirds, like 


most of the remainder of the whole 

Ryukyu chain, is a dead loss—a tangle of 

rugged, overgrown hills and _ valleys, 
inly populated and unhealthy. 

The southern tail, about 25 miles long, 
is the heart of the archipelago, politi- 
vr and strategically. Here are nearly 
half of the civilian population of the 
Ryukyus (more than 400,000), the ad- 
ministrative capital of the prefecture 
(Shuri), the largest port (Naha), the 
short stretch of railroad, and the naval 
kagaseke, ‘War, an cnclewod mul con 

a an, an enc , con- 
nected with Naha and Shuri by rail. 

It was on this end of Okinawa that the 
Stars and Stripes probably were first dis- 
played to Japan. En route to Tokyo Bay 
and the opening up of Japan, on May 
26, 1853, Commodore Perry’s squadron 
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It’s America’s Hard-Hitting Tank Cannon—with 
Fire-Power to Punch Holes in Heavy Concrete! 


Pinned down by murderous fire from a pillbox, all we could do was hug the 
ground—and hope for a miracle... Then it came!—a 76 mm. ‘‘miracle’’ that 
smacked into that pillbox with a force not even reinforced concrete could with- 
stand. WHAM!—another shell found its mark. And as those earth-shak- 
ing explosions continued, we knew that our tanks were right behind us. Those 
good old Shermans, with their long-nosed, long-range ‘‘Hole-Puncher’’ guns, 
were pounding the enemy’s defenses to pieces, so we could move forward again. 


THE man who first called America’s 76 mm. tank cannon a “Hole- 

, Puncher” really knew his Fire-Power. Hundreds of riddled enemy 

YOUR MOST POTENT WEAPON vehicles and shattered enemy fortifications bear witness to the effec- 
IS A DOLLAR BILL! tiveness of this versatile weapon, which Oldsmobile has been pro- 

Sinie tan se:homee 5c Bailie enillis Sha ducing for over two years. Oldsmobile also builds automatic cannon 
it help punch holes in enemy armor. Put it for planes, aircraft rockets, aircraft engine parts, heavy-duty axles for 
with other dollars . .. to buy an extra Bond... military vehicles . . . plus that most critically needed war product of 
that will help buy a “Hole-Puncher” cannon! all, heavy-caliber ammunition ..:90 mm., 105 mm., 155 mm. shell. 
BUY WAR BONDS! Fire-Power is our business—our urgent business—until Victory is final! 


OLDSMOBILE °"c:"" GENERAL MOTORS. 


FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS 








Way 4 Barrie Wacon wears 4,000 Sappuires 


THE DELICATE PRECISION instruments so essential to the 
navigation of ships of the sea—and ships of the air—are 


dependent for accuracy on jewel bearings. There are 
4,000 of them in a battleship. 


Before the war, synthetic sapphire for these bearings 
came from abroad. Today, because of concentrated ef- 
forts over the past 36 months by THE LINDE AIR PROp- 
ucts CoMPANY, a Unit of UCC, America need never 
again depend upon an outside source for this hard, 
smooth, wear-resistant material. 

This unusual UCC research project led to the quan- 
tity production of Linde sapphire and Linde ruby. 
These are produced in the form of a single crystal 
shaped like a cylinder—known as a boule (pronounced 
“bool” )—and also in the form of rods of varying sizes, 
for more efficient and economical fabrication. 


In addition to its indispensability in bearings for mil- 
itary instruments, Linde sapphire already is being used 


by industry to combat wear in precision gauges, cutting 
tools, thread guides for textile mills, barometers, com- 
passes, and watches. Phonograph needles that last in- 
definitely are another interesting use. 


American synthetic sapphire production indeed is a 
tribute to American ingenuity, and promises much for 
the Nation’s postwar progress. 

v 
For additional information send for the folder F-4. “Synthetic 
Sapphire Production.” 


Ue eee : 7 } These objects are Linde sapphire 
“opp RODS SET and Linde ruby in boule and rod 
form—materials of vital impor- 
tance in military and industrial 
use. Because they are single crys- 
tals that are second only to the 
diamond in hardness—and can 
be given a surface that is per- 
fectly smooth—they are invalu- 
able in bearings and in countless 
other parts where there is wear. 


BOULES —— Ruby 


Sapphire 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units.in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 














“found itself quietly anchored in the har- 
bor of Napha (Naha), the aac ig port 
ot the Great Lew Chew Island and the 
first point where the expedition touched 
on Japanese territory.” 

Approaching Okinawa from the west, 
- the Perry expedition found “the shores 
of the island were green and beautiful 
. .» diversified with groves and fields of 
the freshest verdure . . . The swelling 
hills which rose immediately from the 
water's edge increased in height toward 
the centre of the island and were pic- 
turesquely broken by abrupt rocks and 
crags, which, rising here and there, gave 
evidence of volcanic action. Woods, ap- 
parently of cedar or pine, ran along the 
crests of the hills, while their slopes were 
covered with gardens and fields of 
grain.” 


Of Exceeding Beauty: Behind Naha 

the interior was exceedingly beautiful. 
The land rose in bold hills crowned with 
groves of pine; the hillsides, brilliant 
green and dotted with whitewashed 
tombs, were cultivated to the very tops. 
Conspicuous in the fields were tobacco, 
“corn, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, and 
millet. In the Naha-Shuri area, some 
houses were of wood, roofed with red 
tiles, but inland these gave way to 
thatched, bamboo structures. Inland, also, 
the roads changed from coral and vol- 
canic rock to stiff clay, sticky and lead- 
colored. 

The terrain of the islands has prob- 
ably not changed much from what 
Perry’s men described. Though semi- 
tropical, thanks to prevailing southwest- 
erly winds in the summer, the climate is 
comparatively mild, with extreme tem- 
peratures of 50 and 96 degrees. About the 
end of April the nubai—about four weeks 
of drizzle—arrives, followed a couple of 
months later by torrential rains lasting 
through the summer. Natural water is 
scarce and brackish. Insects abound and 
in the thickets are two varieties of poi- 
sonous snakes. The native troubles are 
hookworm, largely eradicated by the 
Japs, and dengue fever. 


Buckner: Stone Lighthouse 


One of the Army’s hardest-hitting of- 
ficers, Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner 
Jr., joined a Pacific strategy confer- 
ence last December at Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz’s headquarters, then at Pearl 
Harbor. Buckner, earlier a vigorous, suc- 
cessful chief of the Alaskan Department, 
had pointedly remarked that he didn’t 
believe. in waiting for a rattlesnake to 
bite; he wanted to “bash in: the snake’s 
head first.” Buckner was itching for an 
offensive job. 

This week the white-haired, 200- 

und Kentuckian—once described by a 

iend as “built like a stone lighthouse” 
—stormed ashore on Okinawa Island with 
his newly created American Tenth Army. 
The terrain is as different as possible 
from the snow-capped mountain country 


of Alaska which Buckner loves and 
where he plans to live after the war. But 
he knows the Western Pacific; in 1916-17 
he served in the Philippines on Luzon. 
In Alaska, the 58-year-old Buckner drove 
himself through gummy mud and numb- 
ing cold as hard as he did his men. Once, 
as Commandant of Cadets at West Point, 
he was taking his students on one of his 
favorite grueling 35-mile marches when 
three cadets collapsed. The general slung 
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all their packs on his own back and 
coolly resumed the pace. 

Buckner is considered a good tactician 
and an impossible politician who bluntly 
speaks his mind no matter what the cir- 
cumstances. His men usually respect him 
though they rarely love their harsh- 
faced, wide-mouthed general. But they 


- like to tell the story of how Buckner, a 


hunting and fishing fanatic, bagged the 
immense Kodiak bear whose skin deco- 
rated his Alaskan quarters: He just 
yelled at the bear and the big animal 


“died of fright. 


Lardner: Marines Enjoy 
Slugging Japanese Again 


In the van of the forces invading Oki- 
nawa was John Lardner, NEwWswEEK war 
correspondent. He sends the following 


eyewitness story: 


The Marine regiment with which this 
correspondent traveled to Okinawa felt 
very good during the journey and con- 
tinued to feel very good as it loped swift- 


ly inland at the graceful behest of its 
commander. Okinawa is not really Jones 
Beach, New York, but it is pretty and 
green by comparison with recent Pacific 
real estate, especially Iwo Jima. 
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The morning was amphibious in the 
worst sense of the word. Even in this, 
the biggest, smoothest mixed operation 


. Of the .Pacific to date, there were slight 


traffic errors as Japan’s private beach on 
the China Sea became congested by 
American rolling stock. When an ensign 
attempted to land us ashore in a Higgins 
boat somewhat in advance of the first 
assault wave, I gave way to. considerable 
alarm. When the control ship on which 
I was riding averted collision with a bat- 
tleship by the width of an immature tele- 
phone booth, I bayed like a hound dog. 
“We would have crumpled like an egg 


: shell if she had hit us,” said the skipper. 


The battleship, however, unaware of its 
slight drift, continued with great savoir- 
faire to hammer the Okinawa _ ridges 
above the beach. . 

These things were unsettling, but as 
soon as our regiment got ashore the out- 
look improved. They rollicked forward 
like picnickers searching thé choicest spot 
for lunch. It was too early to contemplate 
the immense significance of their being 
on Okinawa at all. They just liked the 
feel of being at the Japs’ throats again. 
In hard landings and occasionally in soft- 
er ones these particular Marines have 
always enjoyed this feeling, from Guadal- 
canal on up. 


H.M. Fleet, American Plan 


In the pre-dawn stillness, the long line 
of British men-of-war filed majestically 
out of their Central Pacific base into the 
slate-gray waters of the open sea. Officers 
and men in white shirts and shorts lined 
the rails. An American warship standing 
by blinked a farewell message: “Good 
hunting, good luck, and Godspeed to 
you, British brothers.” 

Thus the ships of the Royal Navy, the 
world’s senior navy, put to sea for their 
first large-scale action with the United 
States Navy in the Pacific—and their first 
experience as a junior partner. Under the 
command of Admiral Raymond A. Spru- 
ance of the American Fifth Fleet, a strong 
British task force headed by Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Henry B. H. Rawlings last week 
joined the attack on the Ryukyu Islands. 


Get Closer, Get Closer: A large part 
of the new force was made up of fast 
carriers commanded by one of England’s 
most colorful naval officers—Rear Admiral 
Sir Philip Louis Vian. Handsome, diffi- 
dent, and brave, Vian made a name for 
himself for a variety of actions. 

At the height of action, Vian seldom 
shows excitement. Only his signal flags 
betray him as he has them run up to spell 
the message: “Get closer, get closer, give 
them all you've got.” 

The British task force is refueled and 
reequipped by its own self-sufficient fleet 
train of supply ships* partly supplied by 
the United States and modeled after 


*The United States Navy now calls a fleet train a 
service force. 
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those which keep American task forces at 
sea for months on end. The debut of the 
British Pacific Fleet in the war against 
Japan was delayed by the necessity for 
uilding up this train and the task of re- 
fitting vessels originally designed with 
Britain’s worldwide network of bases in 
mind. Now, anticipating long periods at 
sea, the British have even installed mo- 
tion-picture equipment and breweries. 


Burma: The Resisters. 


In Burma last week, 500 Jap troops 
were killed every day. As long columns 
wound into the wild Shan Hills. east of 
the Lashio-Rangoon railroad, Allied sol- 
diers strafed them, blasting them out of 
road blocks, crumpled shrines, and un- 
derground tumels. But 75 miles south 
of Mandalay, the Japanese threw a series 
of sharp counterattacks against the big 
airbase of Meiktila which they had lost 





four weeks earlier. They managed to 


_reach the main airfield, bring up medium 


artillery, and hold out for séveral days 
before being driven back. 

To the south, the Japanese hustled 
supplies into Rangoon ovér the Rangoon- 
Bangkok railroad’ built by the forced la- 
bor of some 70,000 Allied soldiers cap- 
tured in 1942. Allied planes gave this 
last remaining enemy supply route into 
Burma a thorough going-over, and both 
Rangoon and Bangkok smoldered under 
heavy raids. 


China: Where Victory Ends 


As the spring thaw spread through 


-the wheat fields of North China last © 


week, the ground shook to the sound of 
big guns. Once again the Japanese Army 
was on the move. Striking 200 miles 
northwest of Hankow, it rolled deep into 
Hupeh Province toward a cluster of ad- 
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vance Fourteenth Air Force bases. Chi- 
nese guerrillas, meagerly supplied with 
American arms and ammunition, fought 
desperately. But the Japanese were 80, 
000 strong. 

On March 26, overtired American 
airmen at Laohokow airfield packed up 
their belongings, set fire to installations 
built by months of back-breaking labor, 
and flew westward. The next day the 
Japs moved in. 

Then they headed toward two other 
American bases at Ankang and Sian, 
stronghold of the Chinese Communists 
in the hills of Shensi Province. Even- 
tually they might curve south toward 
Chungking, 400 miles away behind the 
swirling rapids of the Yangtze River. 
Neither the Fourteenth Air Force (the 
smallest of the sixteen American Air 
Forces) nor the half-starved, virtually 
unarmed Chinese troops could be ex- 
pected to halt them. — 
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Okinawa: The Campaign With a Double Threat 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Included in the 
string of islands 
stretching north- 
east from Luzon 
to Kyushu are 
three entitled to 
special considera- 
tion— Formosa, 
Okinawa, and 
Amami O Shima. 
Why then has 
Okinawa been 
given priority? 

The answer seems plain. Consider 
Formosa. It lies nearest to China, 
stretching from the Chusan Archipelago 
to Hong Kong, and is very near to the 
coast between Foochow and Swatow. 
But geography in this instance is de- 
ceptive. To stage an invasion of near-by 
China from Formosa would be less pro- 
ductive of efficient war results than to 
stage one from other areas. The oc- 
cupation of the Philippines poses a 
greater threat toward the weak spots in 
South China and Indo-China than 

vould the occupation of Formosa. 

Moreover, its occupation would im- 

‘e no particular threat to the main 

ends of Japan. Formosa is a large is- 
land. It probably could be taken only 
by a considerable expenditure of our 
manpower. And once there we would 
not be as favorably placed as we would 
be if we had gone elsewhere. 

Now glance at Amami O Shima. It 
is about 100 miles nearer Kyushu than 
Okinawa, but not quite so near the Chu- 
san Archipelago which faces the main- 
land between Shanghai and Hangchow. 





It has spacious water areas, but its ter- 
rain from north to south is a jumble of 
hills, some of. them more than 1,800 
feet high, a remarkably good area in 
which to put-up the kind of defense at 
which the Japs are proficient. 

Next look at Okinawa. It is ideally 
located, when occupied, to point a dou- 
ble threat, one directed toward the 
Chusan Archipelago, the other toward 
Kyushu, both about 370 miles distant. 
It is about 825 miles from Tokyo. 

The Japs are quite alive to the im- 
portance of this island, whose occupa- 
tion would pose the greatest threat the 
Japanese Empire has yet experienced. 


Therefore, a hard campaign is in pros- ~ 


pect before Okinawa falls. We also are 
aware of this, hence the protracted sof- 
tening-up processes before landings 
were made on the main island. 


Tt was pursuant to the broad plan 
that our carrier planes attacked aircraft 
installations on Kyushu and delivered a 
crippling blow on the Jap fleet hiding 
in the Inland Sea. General of the Army 
MacArthur has often sent his long-range 
bombers to bomb Formosa and the is- 
lands leading to and including Okinawa. 
Our B-29s from the Marianas have paid 
their respects to Kyushu while closer in 
our fleet assisted by a strong British task 
force has kept up a running attack 
stretching from Kyushu to Sakishima’ 
Gunto, with special attention given to 
Okinawa. 

Preliminary to invading the main is- 
land it was logical for us to secure 
session of a water area, protected 


island in two; (3) the obligation of pre- 
_ from pears: Okinawa; (4) the pres- 


British 


the seas, sufficient to house our smaller 
landing craft and as many of the larger 
convoy ships as this water area would 
hold. This area exists in the Kerama 
Retto, 17 miles southwest of Okinawa, 
between the islands Tokashiki, Aka, Za- 
mami, and Hokaji. 

If the terrain of the main island 
seemingly best suited for invasion gives 
any clue, then the invasion plan in- 
volves the most appropriate features 
taken from the Guam, Iwo, and Luzon 


invasions. A number of points seem to | 


stand out: 

(1) The necessity: of securing a port 
where supplies and reinforcements can 
be shuttled to the fighting fronts; (2) 
the advantage accruing from cutting the 
venting troop and air reinforcements 
ence of our fleet air in the vicinity un- 
til land air strips are available; (5) con- 
stant reconnaissance and night attack 
against enemy night sea prowlers at- 
tempting infiltration tactics; (6) re- 
Rented long-range strategic bombing on 

istant supply sources; (7) the ability 
to strike a telling blow at the Jap Fleet 
in case it ~— d be ag s Tare to 
emerge into open sea; (8) constant 
saad 4 against air, surface, and subma- 
rine raids directed at our troop and 
supply ships. 

n a measure, because of its impor- 
tance, this operation may be something 
of a test campaign and guide for future 
operations. The presence of a strong 
force emphasizes __ this 
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- come. This week the hopes of 
_ in the street were bolstered sharply from 
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Washington Plans Little Slackening 
in Country’s Effort After V-E Day 


Army Will Shift to Pacific; 
FewChanges Dueon Home Front, 
Byrnes Says as He Resigns _ 


To the man in the street the fall of 
Germany appeared only a matter of days. 
Patiently military authorities offered their 
case. Nazi fanaticism might result. in 
fierce isolated fighting for months to 
the man 


an unexpected source. On Sunday, War 
Mobilizer James F. Byres released a re- 
port projecting civilian post-V-E-Day 
economy. On Monday he resigned, assert- 
ing: “V-E Day is not far distant.” 

Which to credit, civilian optimism or 
military caution? Resolutely city officials 
proceeded with plans to handle the big- 
gest and best victory-day celebration in 
American history. With equal resolution, 
the military continued to pour men and 
supplies into Germany. In Washington, 
Bymes’s resignation invoked no -letup. 
Regretfully President Roosevelt accepted 
it; promptly he named Byrnes’s succes- 
sor: Fred M. Vinson, the handyman who 
only recently had been stepped up from 
economic stabilizer to Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. 

Byrnes’s swan-song report was all-em- 
bracing, but its chief theme matched that 
of the military planners: More important 








than the limited civilian reconversion that 
would follow V-E Day was mustering the 
colossal effort needed to bring Japan to 
her knees. Two major problems con- 
fronted Washington: (1) how best to 
transfer military resources to the Pacific, 
and (2) how best to keep civilians. fully 
conscious that there was still a war on. 


Eyes on Japan: Military arrange- 
ments to concentrate on the Pacific 
ial fundamentally shaped up as fol- 
Ows: 

Demobilization and furloughs. Since 
the major goal of V-J Day is to destroy 
the Jap Army wherever it is, we will 
need land forces as great as, and possibly 
greater than, those used against the 
Nazis. Only a few men now in Europe 
are likely to get home leave after V-E 
Day. Even of the soldiers transshipped 
to the Far East across their own coun- 
try, few will get a chance at a furlough, 
since availability of shipping will decide 
their movements throughout. A. still 
smaller number will be demobilized. The 
day Germany falls the War Department 
will show to all troops a Technicolor 
movie secretly prepared by Army Pic- 
torial Service under general-staff direc- 
tive and explaining general Army rules 
for demobilization as well as why demo- 
bilization is out of the question for many 
of _ Its title: “Two Down and One 
to Go.” 


Redeployment of forces. Immediately 
after V-E Day, most western-front troops 
will move with their weapons by ship di- 
rectly to the Pacific through Suez, the 
Panama Canal, or across transcontinental 
American railroads. Top priority in re- 
deployment will go to bomber crews and 
planes, many flying directly from Europe 
across the Middle East and India. Fighter 
pilots will also take this route, although 
their planes may be temporarily left in 
Europe in favor of new planes shipped 
from " ee 

Second highest priority will go to serv- 
ice troops, both pues and air, who 
must establish the huge bases and supply 
depots needed for the vast forces hustled 
halfway round the world. 

With similar speed, the Navy will 
move all possible fighting and service 
craft out of European support waters 
into the Asiatic-Pacific area. 

New draftees. To keep its attention 
tocused on the war, the public will prob- 
ably be told that draft calls can’t be cut. 
Nevertheless, the recent rate of more 
than 100,000 conscriptions monthly will 
probably drop to 75,000 or 80,000. Gen- 
erally the heat will be off men over 30, 
the 26-29 age group will feel lessening 
pressure, and 18-year-olds will furnish 
the bulk of the conscripts: exactly the 
status of the draft situation prior to the 
Rundstedt counterattack in December. 


The Civilian Prospect: On the home 
front, Byrnes’s final report exhaustively 
took in every subject from free postwar 
enterprise to abandonment of the curfew 
(see page 40). In general it foresaw these 

S: 

The industrial outlook. Because the 
Army estimates it will take three to five 
months to activate its equipment pipe- 
line from Europe to the Pacific, muni- 
tions requirements of the war against 
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Go West! With the Nazi collapse the greatest mass movement of men and machines in history gets under way 
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WOMAN AT WORK! 


Aaithaipnenasiachiiinedilinad 
on America’s merchant shipping 


Those twinkling scissors in her chubby 
fingers are a sure sign she’s growing up 
—and a perfect example of why her 
country needs a grown-up merchant 
marine. For in those scissors, and in 
her father’s car and a hundred other 
essentials around her home, is man- 
ganese, probably from: India or the 
Black Sea countries. 


Like so many other things you use 
or eat or wear, manganese must be 
brought to you in seagoing merchant 
vessels, 





Only with ample shipping that flies 
the U. S. flag can we be sure of control 
over our vital import and export trade. 
And our fabulous wartime shipbuild- 
ing program shows the danger of meet- 
ing war without enough shipping to 
supply our Navy and Army. 


Let's keep the fleets that keep us free! 


This time, we had to build fleets almost 
from scratch . . . let’s keep them to help 
prevent a “next time.” 

Congress started us on the safe track 
with the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936* providing for an adequate, 
modern U.S.-flag merchant marine. 


American Exp 


We proudly fly this ¢-starred pennent, eworded by the Wor Shipping Adminis- 
tration for our operation of one of the largest wartime merchant fleets. 


orf Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


At American Export Lines we ‘have 
operated, manned or acted as agents 
for thousands of wartime voyages of 
the proud new American merchant 
vessels, Our experience with Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Ocean routes has 
helped military operations there. But 
after the war, what you want to buy or 
sell abroad will determine our cargoes 
and ports of call, 

e e e 
*“Necessary for the national defense and 
(our) foreign and domestic commerce,” 
says this great Act, is a merchant fleet “con- 
structed in the U.S., manned with a trained 


and efficient citizen personnel .. . owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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V-E Day Blueprint: These War Burdens Can Be Lightened aaa 





Killjoys: To be lifted immediately 
on V-E Day are these chief “irritants to 
a war-weary public”: the curfew, the 
horse-racing ban, the brownout, and 
fuel-saving measures in homes and pub- 
lic buildings. 

Gas Rationing: The hard-pressed 
car owner and truck operator will get a 
“small increase” in basic gas rations but 
no sizable increase will be feasible for 
some months after Germany’s defeat. 
Even with added gas, however, motor- 
ists’ headaches will continue until the 
supply of tires loosens up. 


Business: Special government aid 
will go to small businesses wishing to 
return to peacetime pursuits. All busi- 
nesses, large and small, will enjoy a 
sharp drop in the filing of government- 
required reports.. 

Civilian Supply: The bulk of war 
production orders limiting the nonwar 
use of materials will be removed—gradu- 
ally at first—to permit the production of 
many civilian items scarce or nonexist- 
ent since the war began. As it now 
stands, civilian necessities will get first 
attention, with the volume of produc- 





International 


tion swelling to considerable propor- 
tions within about nine months after 
V-E Day. As far as possible, manufac- 
turers will have a free choice of what 
and how to produce. 


Construction: Schools, highways, 
and other essential building projects 
will be given the go-ahead almost im- 
mediately after V-E Day. Maintenance 
and repairs for war-neglected existing 
structures will be stimulated. The con- 
struction industry generally will be al- 
lowed to lay in plumbing, heating, and 
hardware supplies and other equipment 
oe for its tremendous post-V-E Day 
task. 


Lend-Lease: Although it will con- 
tinue to provide supplies for our Allies 
in the Pacific war,. Lend-Lease will 
nevertheless “decline rapidly” in total 
volume after V-E Day; the Lend-Lease 
agreements also will be carefully re- 
viewed and the subsequent reductions 
will remove a considerable burden from 
this country’s total production potential. 


. Corporate Taxes: A major reduc- 
tion in tax rates is not in the cards until 
Japan’s defeat, but revisions are again 


Frederic Lewis 


recommended which, though not sig- 
nificantly reducing revenues, would en- 
courage business to prepare for ex- 
panded production after total victory. 
Among the proposals: acceleration of 
depreciation allowances; making avail- 
able to corporations immediately after 
V-E Day a part of their postwar excess- 
profits tax refund and a corresponding 
reduction in the compulsory-savings 
provisions of that tax; increasing the ex- 
emption in the excess-profits tax from 
the present $10,000 to $25,000. Note: 
These recommendations require Con- 
gressional attention first. 


Surplus Plants: As a first step, the 
Surplus Property Board, the Justice De- 
partment, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. are requested to develop 
procedures for selling surplus war 
plants even before they become surplus 
—in order to provide a quick change- 
over from war production to civilian 
output. 


Railroads: Special attention will be 
given to the hard-pressed railroads’ 
oe for transportation equipment and 
track. 





An end to the ban on horse racing, an increase in gasoline allowances, and long-needcd repairs for highways . . . 








Japan during that time will have to con- 
tinue to be filled by home-front muni- 
tions production—making initial cutbacks 
after V-E Day only 15 to 20 per cent. 

But some civilian production will be 
resumed immediately, aided by parts 
and materials existing on V-E Day, and 
by a streamlined “spot” authorization pro- 
gram. The WPB will help major indus- 
tries (autos, refrigerators, etc.) acquire 
tools and components needed in advance 
preparation for the actual start of produc- 
tion. Beginning with the fourth month 
after V-E Day the WPB’s complex mate- 
rials-control system will be junked in 
favor of a simple priorities plan. 

The labor outlook. V-E Day will bring 
some unemployment, but reemploying 
approximately 1,000,000 workers jobless 


in the first six months, plus soldiers dis- 
charged before V-J Day, “should present 
no national problem.” Wartime War 
Manpower Commission employment-of- 
fice facilities will be retained to help dis- 
charged war workers; WMC regional 
directors will be given discretion to alter 
manpower controls in labor areas con- 
sidered less tight. 

But Byrnes saw a continuing need for 
manpower legislation—because we still 
do not have the “comprehensive, effi- 
cient manpower system” needed to con- 
tinue war production, begin essential 
civilian production, and generally facili- 
tate reconversion. He further rev 
that he had ordered a study to discover 
industries where hourly wage rates have 
gone up less than the cost of living—with 


a view to adjusting those wages upward. 
But aside from industries in that cate- 
gory, “we must wait until we know how 
much of our war productivity has been 
carried over into peacetime production 
before wage rates can be increased. 
Significance ——— 

Current V-E Day plans are much more 
gradual than those made last year when 
spectacular Allied sweeps across France 
created the illusion that Germany’s col- 
lapse was imminent. At that time pro- 
duction schedules for heavy artillery and 
ammunition were hopefully pared down; 
an immediate post-collapse cutback of 
40 per cent was expected along with the 
release of 4,000,000 war workers, the 
renewal of an abundant flow of civilian 
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-, . « These Restrictions Stay in Force Until Japan Is Beaten 





Rationing: To assure the equitable 
distribution of scarce commodities, ra- 
tioning of virtually all items will con- 
tinue. S will remain in tight supply 
because of a backlog of Army orders 
for expected Pacific need. As they do 
now, war workers will still get prefer- 
ence .in the purchase of autos, tires, etc. 


Travel: While the convention travel 
ban may be somewhat modified, re- 
strictions designed to conserve trans- 
| portation facilities will continue after 
V-E Day because the domestic traffic 
volume will recede only slightly from 
present record levels. The strain on bus 
and truck service will continue for a 
while. Only a limited per cent of truck 
production will be directed for civilian 
replacement; there are only 5,000 new 
1942 automobiles in inventories. 


Food: The home front will have 
to tighten its belt: Food will not be as 
plentiful this year as in 1944. Bymes 
has disapproved a proposed cut in GI 
rations, and the number of prisoners to 
be fed has climbed above the million 
mark. Relief requirements for liberat- 
ed areas have also risen. Tightest pinch 


. «. but dim prospects for more food, automobiles, and cigarettes, with nylon stockings still no more than a dream 
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cause of the inflation threat, 
wage controls will stay on 
The government will still be 
about $60,000,000,000 a year 
and total money available from wages, 
salaries, farm receipts, etc., will still 
buy more than the limited amount of 
civilian goods immediately available. 
Price control may be even more difficult 
after V-E Day than it was before, since 
it was relatively simple to control prices 
of consumer articles 
not being made and few were on the 
market. 
to make civilian g 
ing for raw materials with manufac- 
turers of munitions. 


War Production Board 





for the consumer will ap in meats, 
his ahd din, aad ceive alee 


products. 
Price and Wage Controls: Be- 
rice and 
e books. 
ding 

© war, 


many were 


. Moreover, producers starting 


will be compet- 


Income Tax Rates: The present 


high rate of taxes, as well as pressure 
to siphon off 
into War Bon 


to “keep consumer buying power under 
control. 


of consumer income 
will continue in order 


Materials: Still to be kept under 
restriction for 


an undetermined period after VE 
Day are paper and pulp, 
lumber, leather, containers, and many 
chemicals. No nylon stockings ia 
sight. 

Public Works: Desirable thou: 
they would be to ae jobs in the 
transition period, large public-works 
Pp s will not be launched until 
total victory. ~ 


Manpower: Despite a temporary 
unemployment problem right after V-E 
Day, “manpower may well be a recon- 
version bottleneck in many localities.” 
The tremendous backlog of civilian de- 
mands both at home and abroad is ex- 
pected to create a demand for labor 
which will cancel out releases resultin 
from war-contract reductions. It will 
take from three to six months for the 
labor situation to come into balance. 
Service trades (public utilities, trans- 
port, laundries, restaurants, etc.) which 
are located in tight labor areas won't 
get any great immediate relief from 
war-worker releases because manpower 


controls will be maintained in critical 
areas. 


Frederic Lewis Photos 








goods, the relief of some rationing, and 
the trek back to civil life of an estimated 
1,000,000 soldiers. 

But by last fall came the slow aware- 
ness that Germany was going to hold on 
for a while and that plenty of heavy 
slugging would be needed to finish it off. 
At the same time a more accurate picture 
was formed of the size and strength of 
the Jap Army (estimated at 5,000,000 
first-class combat soldiers) and its supply 
system. This brought a revision in mili- 
tary estimates of 7 a gpg and men 
available for the Pacific. 

By its judicious mingling of relaxa- 
ow? and restrictions on the home meager 

e Byrnes report takes cognizance 0} 
the benefits accruing from the Nazis’ 
final cave-in while cautiously remember- 


ing that past underestimation of our Eu- 
ropean foe must not happen again in the 
case of our Asiatic foe. Looking toward 
V-J Day, the high command tends to 
hope for the best, but prepare for the 
worst: to hang on to all ible soldiers, 
supplies, and schedules until all element 
of doubt is gone. 


Glory for Sale 


On a shopping tour of five local stores, 
reporter Garry Donovan of The Cleve- 
land Press managed to buy four veterans’ 
discharge buttons, a set of Army air crew- 
man’s wings, Army Air Forces shoulder 
insignia, and numerous campaign rib- 
bons (one with two battle stars) denot- 
ing service in the African, European, 


American, and Asiatic-Pacific theaters. 
Three shopkeepers asked him to show his 
discharge papers and one of these. sold 
him three discharge buttons. At the other 
two places he was either not asked for 
credentials or merely made to sign a name 
and serial number. 

Donovan concluded that “for a few 
dollars anyone can look like a discharged 
war veteran with all the honors and priv- 
ileges applying thereto.” His i 
evoked only silence at the War Depart- 
ment last week. Officials there conceded ' 
privately that the illegal sale of insignia 
was fairly widespread, but pinned the 
responsibility for prosecution on the Jus- 
tice Department, which has glready con- 
victed one Iowa dealer and plans indict- 
ing others (penalties: for seller, $250 fine 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Inside Germany (by wireless)— 
The characteristic of the American 
Army which most impresses the visi- 
tor making a quick survey is its thor- 
ough efficiency. You are struck with 
this from the top-ranking officers who 
plan and direct these intricate opera- 
tions down to the truck drivers in 
the communications zone. 

It is an army flushed with 
success which can see the 
final victory within reach. 
But in the places I have 
been so far, I: have seen 
little of the swagger often 
associated with the Ameri- 
can soldier. I have seen, 
rather, thousands of men 
who know their jobs, work- 
ing hard and smoothly. 

The German armies of the 
‘west are being pursued and destroyed 
according to plans made Jast autumn 
when it (Reiko apparent that victory 
was improbable before the end of the 
year. The Battle of the Bulge delayed 
the start for 30 days and the Roer 
flood problem another ten days. But 
since the kickoff everything has gone 
as planned or as nearly so as is pos- 
sible in offensives of these vast di- 
mensions. 

The fullest exploitation of these 


§ break-throughs depends on keeping 


the American armies supplied. By a 
brilliant improvisation of supply and 
transport, Hodges’s and Patton’s ar- 
mies were enabled to swing from 
Normandy across France last summer. 
Then they were compelled to stop, 
not by the enemy, but by lack of sup- 
ply. By the time the supplies were 


§ brought up, the Germans had manned 


the West Wall. 


( This time the most elaborate prep- 


arations were made for keeping the 
armies supplied. This mostly is the 


2. kind of work for which Americans are 


noted in civilian life—unloading ships, 
loading and driving and unloading 
} trains and trucks, building bridges, 
laying track, fixing up roads, and re- 
pairing motor vehicles. 

Driving through the advanced com- 
munications zone, you see engineer 


? detachments throwing up rail and 


highway bridges with unbelievable 
speed. Usually when they have fin- 
ished a bridge they put up a neat 
sign giving the unit that built it and 
sometimes a nickname such as “Shorty 
—Built by Mighty Midgets.” 








What an Army! 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


This bridge building is a wholesale 
business, for hardly a single old bridge 
is left standing. The few that our Air 
Forces left standing behind the enemy 
lines up to the Rhine were blown out 
by the retreating Germans. When you 
see the masses of tangled wreckage 
to which bombing has reduced the 
railroad lines and_ sidings 
you doubt that trains will 
ever run again over those 
lines. But the engineers get 
them fixed up, and the 
railheads move _ steadily 
toward the Rhine. At some 
points they have practically 
reached it already. 

At one railhead within 
Germany I saw a trainload 
of captured German gaso- 
line cans being transferred 
to 10-ton trailer trucks.. The trucks 
were drawn up alongside the train 
thirteen at a time. An Italian labor de- 
tail passed the gasoline cans from the 
freight wagons into the trucks, each 
truck carrying more than 500 cans 
or more than 2,500 gallons. In 20 to 
80 minutes, the convoy was loaded 
and moved off toward the front while 
the next platoon of thirteen trucks 


‘drove up. 


The express highways to the 
front are marked and policed better 
than most used roads at home. Up to 
the Rhine at least, there’ is a warning 
sign ahead of every filled-in bomb 
crater or other rough spot or sharp 
curve. Ordnance-maintenance patrols 
roam the roads to repair broken-down 
vehicles, and military police direct 
traffic around the clock at all key 
points. Trucks rumble to the Rhine 
and across almost incessantly, loaded 
with gasoline, ammunition, and food. 
Most German civilians plod along 
looking at the ground straight ahead, 
but now and then one stands and 
gawks and shakes his head. 

These rolling ‘supply columns spell 
not only power, but speed and preci- 
sion. This army drawn from American 
civilian life has become an army with 
the highest professional competence. 
Its offensives are much more methodi- 
cal than may appear from the scat- 
tered daily reports of darting ar- 
mored columns. The originators of 
modern blitz warfare have never seen 
anything quite comparable to this 
high-speed war machine. Nor has any- 


_ one else. 
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or six months in jail; for GI buyer, a de. 
merit ). The Justice drive was sparked by 
complaints of overseas GI’s furloughed 
home that soldiers with no overseas serv- 
ice bars on their sleeves were neverthe- 
less decking their chests with campaign 
ribbons while squiring girls around town. 


One Fine Day... 


Like Cio-Cio-San, the Madame But- 
terfly of Puccini's opera, she was tiny 
and frail, with jet-black hair and spar- 
kling eyes. Like Cio-Cio-San, she met and 
fell in love with an American naval liev- 
tenant. But Sandra Kawakubo’s lieuten- 
ant never came back. 

In Chicago Felony Court Feb. 20, the 
18-year-old Sandra sobbed out her story, 
Daughter of a Japanese sawmill worker, 
she had lived a normal childhood in 
Seattle until 1942. Then the Kawakubo 
family, with other Nisei, was evacuated 
from the West Coast to Heart Mountain, 
Wyo., relocation center. 

Sandra came on to Chicago and found 
work as a nursemaid at the home of Mrs. 
Benjamin Spiegel. The naval lieutenant 
Sandra met and loved was stationed near 
Chicago, but six months ago he went 
overseas, leaving her to face approach- 
ing motherhood alone. In desperation 
she stole $600 from Mrs. Spiegel. 

“T took the money,” Sandra told Judge 
Francis Bonelli. “But everyone is unfair 
to me because I am Japanese!” Sympa- 
thetically, Judge Bonelli granted her a 
year’s probation after she returned all but 
$70 of the stolen money. Learning that 
she had only 52 cents, court attachés 
collected a fund for her and arranged 
hospitalization. 

In the last act of “Madame Butterfly,” 
Cio-Cio-San’s lieutenant returned with 
an American wife, and the Japanese girl 
fell gn her father’s sword in suicide. In 
the last act at Chicago: Sandra Kawa- 
kubo on March 25 gave birth to twin 
girls—Frances and Jenny. This week, hos- 
pital authorities (to whom she never 
disclosed her lieutenant’s name) were 
séeking foster parents for the twins. 
Sandra had died in childbirth. 


MacBoyle’s Pot of Gold 


Harry Payne Whitney’s Idaho Mary- 
land mine, situated, oddly enough, in 
Nevada County, Calif., was a worked-out 
property soon after the last war. 

Nevertheless, Erroll MacBoyle, a min- 
ing engineer with the gold fever, believed 
that plenty of rich ore was left within 
easy reach of the old diggings. The gold 
vein had pinched out, he concluded, not 
because it was exhausted but because the 
earth had faulted, shoving the vein to one 
side and upward, perhaps not more than 
50 feet away. 


of more conventional experts and ta 


The Pot of Gold: Whitney’s engineers 
listened. They hired MacBoyle. But oa 
second thought they followed the advice | 
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HOW IT BENEFITS YOU-—IN WAR—IN PEACE 
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Planning the arrangement of a war-work factory at Chrysler — with exact scale mode! machines 


Imagination builds a product 
before its parts are put together ; 
it plans in advance every 

step in the making of tanks, 
cannon — trucks, cars. 


Imagination constructs whole 
factories and production 

lines in exact small-scale models 
to find how to save space, 

time, materials — and costs! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


The largest of these model machines 
is 6 inches tall. Working with such 
accurate models, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion engineers can plan the most 
orderly, efficient arrangements for 
full-size factories, and thus produce 
better products — for our Army and 
Navy today, for you in peacetime. 

It took imagination to think of 
using toy-size model machines in this 
practical way — the same imagina- 
tion that stimulates this entire organ- 
ization, and that adds special value 
and performance to all its products. 


% 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


DeSoto 
CHRYSLER 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Imagination, more than anything . 
else, has created the unusual values 
in Chrysler Corporation cars. For 
example, it helped find ways to in- 
clude Floating Power, Superfinished 
parts — over 60 high-price features 
— in the Plymouth, without sacrific- 
ing low price, economy of operation! 

Imagination helps us apply our 
planning and “engineered produc- 
tion” methods to speed the making of 
the large quantities of war materials 
we build. After the war, it will work 
to improve cars and trucks for you. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 





HIGH IN THE AIR-—if ordinary markings 
were used—it would be next to impos- 
sible for American bomber pilots to tell 
friendly tanks, trucks and other ground 
equipment from the enemy's, because 
ordinary colors could not be distin- 
guished. 

Special identification panels have 
been perfected by the U.S. Signal Corps 
that stand out vividly from great heights 
—and the enemy has been unable to 
duplicate them. 

Celanese Synthetic Yarn played an 
important part in the development of 
the panels because of its high lustre and 
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PLastics 


crEMIC alS 


It Tie 


special adaptability for fluorescent dye- 
ing. In fact, the entire panel is a product 
of synthetics. The edges are bound with 
strong synthetic duck, and the water- 
repellent coating is a special plastic. 

This is another example of the con- 
tributions that synthetics are making to 
final victory through research that is 
able to create materials with exact prop- | 
erties to meet definite needs. Celanese 
research in all three fields — textiles, 
plastics, and chemicals—is geared to 
this modern objective. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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the problem in another way. They poured 
$2,225,000 into the mine before they 
finally gave up in 1925. 

MacBoyle determined to own that 
mine. He moved to Grass Valley to be 
near it. For the next seven years, his wife 
relates, they lived so frugally. that “I 
didn’t know what it was to sit in anything 
but a straight-backed chair.” MacBoyle 
finally took over the mine, with a group 
of friends, virtually on a stack of prom- 
ises, and incorporated it in 1935. 

When MacBoyle’s crosscut had pene- 
trated a slow, painful 50 feet, his theory 
tottered. But success came 10 feet farther 
on. The fdaho Maryland became one of 
the country’s large gold producers. 


The End of the Rainbow: Yet in San 
Francisco last week, MacBoyle was a bit- 
ter man. A semi-invalid from paralysis, 
he watched his control of the Idaho 
Maryland Mines Corp. pinch down to the 
vanishing point. The fault was a combina- 
tion of circumstances: 

@ In 1987 MacBoyle transferred his in- 
terest in the mine to the Grass Valley 
Memorial Hospital, as part of a scheme 
that revenue agents said was legal. In- 
come from the 500,000 shares was al- 
located, 80 per cent to MacBoyle, until 
his selling price of $10 a share was paid, 
and 20 per cent to the hospital. Trustees 
were MacBoyle’s old friends and asso- 


ciates. 

@ After the war stopped gold mining, 
MacBoyle demanded his money or his 
stock. His old friends said no; if the stock 
were returned, the revenue agents would 
move in and take it all. 

At last week’s meeting of Idaho Mary- 
land stockholders, the hospital shares 
were voted against keeping MacBoyle on 
the board. He lost. However, of seven 
elected directors, the one receiving the 
highest vote was Mrs. MacBoyle, who 
had the support of MacBoyle’s minority 
faction. The directors proceeded to re- 
elect all officers, including MacBoyle as 
vice president. 


Hoosier Machine Age 


As the Four Horsemen of the Ameri- 
can Legion, these four Hoosiers had gone 
far: Paul V. McNutt, handsome dean of 
Indiana University law school; Frank M. 
McHale, bulking ex-football star and 
small-town lawyer; Bowman Elder, tow- 
ering Indianapolis real estate man; and 

. Pleas Greenlee, part-owner of a- weekly 
newspaper. 
_ Through their combined efforts, the 
tise of Paul McNutt had been rapid: 
State Commander of the American Le- 
gion, 1927; National Commander, 1928; 
Democratic nominee for governor, 1932; 
Governor of Indiana, 1933. With control 
of Indiana’s neo-Roman Statehouse now 
in their hands, the quartet had at last 
arrived. 

In his farewell message to an over- 
Whelmingly Democratic legislature on 
Jan. 5, 1938, the retiring Republican gov- 
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Republic Euginceriug 


SECTION of rubber hese or an installation of indus- 
trial belting must perform its task satisfactorily and 
last a long time—that determines quality. Republic designs 
such products for specific uses and builds them with mate- 
rials and reinforcement that will give the required service. 
Conveyor belts to handle sharp, heavy rock require dif- 
ferent construction from those to handle hot char in, 
sugar refineries. Hose to handle petroleum products 
need special rubber to resist the destructive effects 
of oil, while steam hose must be built to with- 
stand high temperatures and steam pressure. 
Republic’s entire production is devoted exclu- 
sively to mechanical rubber products and its 
technologists are constantly working on 
these specific problems. Tell your Repub- 
lic Distributor about your requirements 
... he can furnish a Republic Rubber 
product designed for that job. 
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BELT CONVEYORS may be 
the Answer... . 
Ask STANDARD CONVEYOR! 


ANUAL handling is costly in 

time, manpower and space — 
the less of it you have the lower your 
costs in manufacturing, processing or 
storage handling. . 


Investigate conveyors — belt con- 
veyors for example. . Belt conveyors 
are amazingly versatile. They handle 
small packages as easily as bulky crates 
— articles need not have a smooth bot- 
tom or surface as they do not “roll” 
but ride the belt. The belt itself may 
be stitched canvas, rubber, white 
woven, wire mesh or steel. 

We suggest you look into all the 
things belt conveyors can do— the 
many ways they can earn money for you. 
Write for Standard’s valuable refer- 
ence book N-94 on conveyors and 
conveying methods, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Four Hoosiers without a machine: Greenlee (left), Elder, and McHale, henchmen... 


ernor, the late Harry G. Leslie, had ad- 
monished the new administration to. re- 
member “the political pendulum swings 
both ways.” In the hectic months that 
followed, the team of McNutt, McHale, 
Elder, and Greenlee. laid the foundation 
for a political machine:so powerful that 
for twelve years it could thwart both time 
and decay. But this. week, Leslie’s meta- 
phorical pendulum fulfilled its relentless 
arc. The McNutt machine, unique in 
American political annals, was no more. 


Decline and Fall: Back in the 1933: 


salad days the McNutt machine had been 
erected on three cornerstones: to capture 
all patronage, .a “Mussolini” law centering 
the entire appointive power in the gov- 
ermor’s office; to provide fat jobs for 
faithful lieutenants, a law “more like a 
Christmas tree than a statute,” centraliz- 
ing sale of all liquor through politically- 
licensed wholesalers and distributors; to 
keep the machine in funds, a “Two Per 
Cent Club” to levy assessments on job 
holders without audit by anyone. Green- 
lee handled patronage; McHale and 


_Elder became famous as “the men to see.” 


So politically powerful did McNutt be- 
come that even after his departure to the 
Philippines as High Commissioner in 
1937, he still controlled Indiana politics 


.9,000 miles from the scene. Socialist Nor- 


man* Thomas dubbed him the “Hoosier 
Hitler”; others compared him to Musso- 
lini or Huey Long. 

The lieutenants McNutt left behind 
grew wealthier by the day. McHale was 
eventually to be rated a_ millionaire; 
others fattened proportionately. In 1938, 
income-tax oer previo but settle- 
ments quie . In a campaign 
to win the Democratic Presidential or 
Vice Presidential nomination for McNutt 
was launched. With its failure and his 


cline of McNutt political authority in 
Indiana set in. 

‘Last November, after twelve - lean 
years, the Republicans swept the state, 
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... and McNutt, former kingpin 


capturing the Statehouse and winning 
overwhelming control of the legislature. 
Increasing age and interim elections had 
already thinned the ranks of the McNutt 
henchmen, and the Republican legisla- 
ture met in January to Bish the job. It 
attacked the last remnants of the McNutt 
machine, the liquor license holders, set- 
ting Apel 1 as the “moving day.” This 
week the Republicans were scrambling in 
the grab bag; the last of the McNutt lieu- 
tenants were silently closing their books. 
A twelve-year show was at an end. 


Tally-Hooey 


The highly publicized Oklahoma coy- 
ote hunt (Newsweek, April 2) in which 
Lord Halifax, British Ambassador, par- 
ticipated on March 20 drew a barrage 
of criticism last week in Congress from 
Rep. George B. Schwabe, Oklahoma Re- 
publican. Using his “extension of re- 
marks” privilege, Schwabe employed four 
and a half columns of the Congressional 
Record to insert: (1) a bitterly anti- 
British front-page editorial addressed to 





Aun men and women who are honorably discharged 

from the armed forces will wear this button. 
Remember, they have served America well. And 

so helped protect the things you love... your home, 


‘your family, your freedom. Join in saying to them, 
“Well done and welcome home!” THE TEXAS COMP*NY ? 
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VITAMINS 





Cakes and ailments 


The candles on your birthday cake may 
add up to the sum of your years. But you 
can take it from science that in many cases, 

“birthday age” differs from “‘physical con- 
dition age.”” Seldom do the two ages coincide. 


A good many persons unknowingly are 


prematurely senescent. They are physically . 
’ older than their span on the calendar. Under 


varying conditions of diet and living, cer- 
tain chemical changes occur which often 
render humans “older than their years.” 

Such conditions as these are especially 
prevalent among adults whose health and 


food routines are more often guided by 
“likes” than by ‘‘needs.” 


Mistaken identity 


Many tissue changes, generally regarded 
as characteristics of approaching old age, 
are often actually indications of chronic 
nutritional deficiencies. Slowly developing 
changes, for example, in vision and in the 
skin . . . gradual loss of muscular strength 
and energy, general aches and pains. 





Vitamin Research 
Eyes reveal A and B, deficiencies 


§Some of these changes are so prevalent, 
especially in their milder forms, that they 
have come to be regarded as usual or nor- 
mal. ..a natural part of “‘just growing old.” 
But pinned down, they may be identified 
simply as dietary deficiencies, tending to 
shorten man’s youth. 


A “young” old age 


Viewed in the light of the widespread 
inadequacy of the national diet, as evi- 
denced in U. S. Government surveys and 
other unbiased studies, it would seem that 
many Americans are eating their way to a 
young old age. For these surveys show that 
literally millions of American families aren’t 
getting enough vitamins and minerals from 
their meals. 

Nor are dietary deficiencies confined to 
lower income groups only—for these sur- 
veys included rich, poor and in-between. 





@Thus, foresighted indeed are those who 
regularly take a dietary supplement that 
assures their getting all the vitamins known 
to be essential in the diet and the commonly 
lacking minerals as well. 





Youth-like Energy 
Demands vitamins and minerals 


Complete coverage 


Developed to protect against nutritional 
deficiencies, the Vimms formula supplies all 


‘the vitamins that Government experts and 


doctors recognize as essential in the diet. 

In addition, Vimms supply the minerals 
most commonly lacking . . . Iron necessary 
for good red blood, Calcium and Phosphorus 
for strong bones, teeth and body tissue. 
These minerals are needed not only to help 
in various body processes, but also to enable 
certain of the vitamins to play their full role. 

Science found that no single tablet or 
capsule per day can give you all the vita- 
mins and minerals that you get in Vimms 
and still be easily swallowed. That’s why 
Vimms come in three tablets per day. 
Besides being easy to swallow, Vimms 
are pleasant-tasting—have no after-taste. 


_ 








Three Daily At Breakfast 
Full benefits throughout the entire day 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council recently adopted 
Recommended Daily Allowances for vita- 
mins and minerals. 


Three Vimms daily — taken preferably 
at breakfast—will raise the average diet of 
children and adults up to or above these 
Recommended Daily Allowances. 
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Halifax in the March 21 issue of The 
Tulsa Tribune, and (2).a statement of 
his own that because of gasoline ration- 
ing Oklahomans resented the use of 
eleven airplanes as spotters for the party, 

“How will it sciaeal wih truly reported 
to the men in the armed forces?” Schwabe 
concluded. Actually, as one Oklahoman 


observed, it all mi t sound pretty silly— 
but not on Halifax’s account. This is 
wet happened: 

ba before the hunt a newsreel 


oe oli arrived at Elk City for ad- 
vance shots. About 100 persons gathered 
around the strings of 125 hounds from 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas while 
the camera turned. .After a while a badly 
frightened coyote which someone had 
tied to an automobile with baling wire 
was let loose for the hounds to kill within 
an area defined by the camera crew. 
(These shots were to be spliced into the 
film of the actual hunt and sent to 
England. ) 


Wind the yon: gc wry Horn: Lord and 
Lady Halifax their party arrived for 
the hunt next day at 9:45 a.m. The 





- U.S. Navy from Acme 
Service > Pini Far fromher Stough- 
ton, Mass., home, Ensign Lucille Gem- 
me, Navy nurse, her charms on 
a Marianas Island roof that 
not all pin-np girls are ei 


MS 2. 
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Ambassador was mounted on a cow pony 
at 10:10 and was back in his car at noon. 
He saw three coyotes from a distance, 
running well ahead of the packs, and 
rode about a mile and a half and back, 
breaking into a canter only once. One 
coyote was killed, but Halifax was not in 
on the kill. When he dismounted, the 
coyote and the one that was killed the 
day before were brought in and photo- 
graphed again. - 

' As for the planes: only four. actually 
took part in the hunt, though others, all 
privately ond ith — > jor air. rae 
was equip with a loudspeaker to keep 
the hunters informed, but after a while 
this idea was discarded and the planes 
dipped and wheeled when a coyote was 
spotted. Airplane gas rationing prohibits 
pilots from taking persons for pleasure 
tides. Pilots who are members of the 
Civil Air Patrol may fly at any time to 
improve their skill. 

After the official hunt ended, the farm- 
ers, the hunters, and the dogs really got 
down to business and killed seventeen 
coyotes. But Halifax by then was on 
his way. 


Cutaway view of Hyatt 
Journal Box as applied 
to railroad car axles. 
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AND THERE’S SPEED WITH SAFETY 
IN RAILROADING 


If today a streamliner flashes its passengers to their destina- 
tions in luxurious comfort, in entire safety, in almost un- 
believably short time—and if amazingly long trains, pulled 
by Diesel electric locomotives, whisk across the continent 
on speeded-up schedules—it is, more often than not, be- 
cause roller bearings are in the journal boxes. Thousands 
of passenger cars as well as passenger and freight loco- 
motives are Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped. 


Not only in the transportation field, but throughout in- 
dustry, agriculture and in our weapons of war as well, 
rollers roll on millions of shafts and gears where Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are carrying the load. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


International Wake Victory Complete — Sug Wlore War Souda 


... while at Miami, Fla., Marion Matson 
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"F-N TEST? 












/ “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e 


head—if you find dryness or loose dan- | 


druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the | 
large economy size. 


\ | 
f your ain can toox \ 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW | 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL | 

















A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big | 

@ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed | 
all day long without that greasy, plastered | 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 





SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN eee 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! §f 
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FROM THE CAPITAL * 





Fall Guy 


Robert Murphy is becoming the Roose- 
velt Administration’s favorite fall guy in 
the realm of foreign affairs. He has just 
returned to Paris, after a flying visit to 
Washington, to give effect to President 
Roosevelt’s thinking about postwar Ger- 
many. This thinking is tough but not 
vindictive. The German nation is to be 
stripped of its warmaking powers and 
its Nazi leaders are to be punished as 
war criminals. But the German people 
are to be left with the wherewithal for 
a decent and even a comfortable life. 

As executor of this policy, Murphy 
will unquestionably become, for the sec- 
ond time since this war started, one of 
the most viciously criticized men in pub- 
lic life. He will be denounced by the 
advocates of a tough peace for his soft- 
ness and by the advocates of a relative- 
ly soft peace for his toughness. Fully un- 
derstanding this, he is already shrugging 
off the anticipated attacks. He likes his 
job, and taking criticism is part of it. 

Murphy’s present title is Ambassador 
and his function is political adviser to 
General of the Army Eisenhower. He 
will be immediately responsible for po- 
litical policy inside American-occupied 
Germany—for the kind of Germans cho- 
sen to fill municipal offices, the kind of 
newspapers established, and the kind of 
propaganda disseminated. Success or fail- 
ure of the whole effort to reeducate 
Southern Germany and to turn its*people 
back to the ways of democracy will be 
on his hands. 

Murphy has held this thankless job 
ever since the invasion of France, work- 
ing first in London and then, when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower moved his headquarters 
across the Channel, in France. But until 
the Rhine was crossed American troops 
didn’t hold enough of Germany to con- 
stitute more than a laboratory for pre- 
liminary experimentation. 


Capturing Algiers: Murphy got a 


rugged schooling in politico-diplomatic- 
military improvisation in North Africa, 
where he prepared the way for the troops 
landed under General Eisenhower on 
Nov. 8, 1942. He was on the beach wait- 
ing when Gen. Mark Clark landed from 
a submarine at Cherchel, near Algiers, in 
advance of the invasion to discuss the 
plan of attack with cooperative French 
colonial officers. Murphy returned to 
Algiers with a small force of French 
friends before American troops, delayed 
by misadventures, came ashore. He made 
the “deal” with Admiral Darlan which 
became the war’s most furiously debated 
cause célébre. 

Blasted both by the conservative press, 
which called him President Roosevelt's 
agent, and by the liberal press, which 
made him the President’s scape“oat, 
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Murphy: Target for tomorrow 


Murphy emerged from the North African 
adventure tagged as a swashbuckling 
character somewhere _-between Lawrence 
of Arabia and Benedict Amold. But he 
also came out of the affair with the con- 
fidence of his chief, promotion to am- 
bassadorial rank, and a Distinguished 
Service Medal from the Army... 

Actually Murphy is a hard-working 
career diplomat who, until the war lifted 
him out of obscurity, had never held a 
very important job or even aspired to 
one. The son of a poor Irish railroad 
worker, he was brought up in Milwaukee, 
Wis. He worked his way through Mar- 
quette University as a streetcar conduc- 
tor, came to Washington with his degree 
in his pocket but no very definite plans 
for his future, and found a job as clerk 
in the Post Office Department. That and 
similar government jobs financed fur- 
ther studies at George Washington Uni- 
versity, where Murphy took his law’ 
degree. 


Watching the Brown House: Enter- 
ing foreign service in 1917, he was first 
assigned to Bern. In 1921 he went as 
vice consul to Munich, where he lived 
near the Brown House and watched a 
fanatic in a greasy raincoat organize the 
Nazi movement. He sent disturbed re- 
ports about it to the State Department. 
Transferred to France, he eventually be- 
came Ambassador Bullitt’s counselor. 
When the Germans came he moved to 
Vichy with Ambassador Leahy. 

Murphy looks younger than his 50 
years and retains a youthful capacity for 
work and punishment. In the midst of 
the Algerian furor, he found time to add 
Spanish to his languages, which already 
included perfect German and French. 
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NOW. .. MACHINES ARE CHANGED 


FROM AUTOMATIC TO MANUAL 


CONTROL...AT WILL 





A new production principle increases the inherent 


To picture what the Bullard Man-Au-Trot principle of auto- 
maticity does for a machine: (1) think of a manually-cantrolled 
machine with its inherent versatility; (2) think of an auto- 
matic machine with its inherent freedom from human error 
and inertia; (3) add the two together without changing the 
nature of either. 

That's exactly what Man-Au-Troz has already done for the 
Vertical Turret Lathe. The result: automatically controlled 
production that permits full machine capacity, in respect both 
to amount and variety of work . . . set-up time from one class 
of work to another only slightly longer than for a manually- 


- 


The automatic contrdl that is 


as versatile as manual control 


versatility of a multi-purpose machine 


operated machine . . . instant convertibility from automatic 
to manual control on the same work or an entirely different 
piece without disturbing the setting of the automatic cycle. 

Man-Av-Trot gives a machine this unique versatility be- 
cause for the first time in machine tool history it combines the 
high-speed, low-cost production of special-purpose automatic 
machines with the flexibility of multi-purpose, manually- 
operated machines. 

For the present, Man-Avu-Troz is restricted in application 
to Bullard machines. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD) 
MAN-AU-TROL 


wr THE Lb 
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100% automaticity . . . 100% 
versatility . . . oo human or cu- 
mulative error...control to 
the closest tolerances .. . @ tre- 
mendous cost advantage in compet- 
tive markets. 
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¢ INTERNATIONAL SCENE °* 





Vote Secret, Soviet Pole Demand 
Cast Shadows for San Francisco 


Washington Is Embarrassed, 
Britain Worried, France Angry 


.Over Tardy Yalta Disclosure 


The forthcoming San Francisco confer- 
ence of the United Nations came under 
an unlucky star last week. The disclosure 
of a secret agreement reached at Yalta 
regarding the conference, and the emer- 
gence of the old, old problem -of Poland 
in a new and explosive form combined to 
prejudice the success of the conference 
even before it started. Two cool-headed 
columnists, Marquis Childs and Walter 
Lippmann, urged that it be postponed 
until some of the more irritating problems 
could be settled: There were reports in 


Washington that the United States, Brit- ° 


ain, Russia, China, and France would 
hold a preliminary conference to iron out 
some of the worst problems. 


The Embarrassing Secret: The se- 
cret agreement, by which Russia_and the 
United States each would obtain three 
votes in the assembly to offset the British 
Commonwealth’s six (see box on this 
page), was finally revealed 47 days after 
the Crimea conference ended. The news 
also broke after weeks during which the 
State Department had lectured the pub- 
lic on the democratic principles which 
would govern the assembly, where each 
nation—large or small—would have equal 


’ representation. 


The new agreement was made public 
in a statement from the White House, 
which added that it was of course subject 
to confirmation at San Francisco. But 
President Roosevelt made no other com- 
ment and his unhappy Secretary of State, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., summoned back 
from a vacation, bore the brunt of the 
storm. During a press conference in 
which Stettinius’s face turned from a 
smiling, sunburned pink to dull red, re- 
porters fired 33 embarrassing questions 


_ and had them all turned down—for the 


present. 

The American delegation had not been 
previously officially informed of the secret 
agreement and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
—probably the most important American 
delegate—announced he would not sup- 
port the plan despite the President's 
pledge to Stalin. Instead, Vandenberg 
proposed greater power for a General As- 
sembly in which all nations would be 
equal. He asked that no restraint be put 
on the Assembly’s right to discuss any 
situation, and that the Security Council 


be obliged, not “empowered,” to investi- 
gate any threat to peace. Finally he sug- 


‘gested that no member nation be forced 


to perpetuate a situation condemned by 
the majority, but frozen by Big Five dis- 
agreement. 

The French, angry at being kept in the 
dark again and eager to attain Big Four 
stature, appeared ready to fight the plan 
or demand more votes for the French 





No Strings on Texas 


The story of the secret agree- 
ment at Yalta giving Russia and 
the United States three votes each 
in the assembly of the proposed 
world security organization was 
first published by NEWSWEEK two 
weeks ago (issue of March 26). 
At that time a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent asked Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan what he 
thought of ‘the secret agreement. 
Vandenberg said: “If I had known 
this I would never have accepted 
to be a delegate.” 

NEWSWEEK can now reveal how 
the subject first came up at Yalta. 
Stalin asked President Roosevelt if 
the Philippines were going to be 
represented and the President said 
yes. Stalin then asked if some of 
the larger states of the American 
union such as, for instance, Texas 
might not wish to have separate 
delegations. The President laughed 
and said no. Stalin went on: “But 
can you give me a binding assur- 
ance that Texas will never secede 
from the union and demand sepa- 
rate representation.” The President 
said that he could give no such 
legal assurance but the whole 
thing was preposterous. Stalin in- 
sisted and the compromise was 
agreed to—three votes instead of 
the sixteen originally wanted by 


Stalin. 
Empire. The smaller nations were dis- 
heartened and disillusioned. 

Russia had dealt a simultaneous blow 
to conference prestige by announcing 
that its delegation would be headed by 














‘Andrei .Gromyko, its Ambassador in 
~ Washi -and not by Foreign Com- 


missar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff. Then it 


asked Britain and the United States to 
invite the Warsaw Provisional Govern- 
ment to San Francisco. 
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The Russian argument was that be- 
cause the reorganized Polish government 
outlined at Yalta had not yet been 
formed, the acting Polish government 
would represent Poland. In anticipation 
of its Allies’ reply, Russia pointed out 
that it was generously permitting the ap- 
pearance in San Francisco of countries, 
such as India and Paraguay with which 
it has no diplomatic relations. Its Allies 
could do as much, it implied. But Britain 
and the United States had already re- 
fused to invite the only Polish govern- 
ment they still recognized—that in Lon- 
don exile. They issued an equally flat 
refusal to Russia. 


Even Diplomats Sleep 


Although diplomatic quarrels dimmed 
the prospects for the San Francisco con- 
ference, the State Department has gone 
full speed ahead with plans for housing 
and feeding the delegates. Each delega- 
tion pays its own bills with the United 
States naturally making the over-all ar- 
rangements. 

In a vain effort to prevent squabbling 
for the most favorable spots, the State 
Department tried to keep secret the list 
of the seven hotels it has reserved for 
the conference. But Washington and 
then other world capitals learned the 
names: The Mark Hopkins, Fairmont, 
Sir Francis Drake, St. Francis, Clift, 
Whitcomb, and Palace. Three-quarters 
of the nations bid for quarters in the 
Mark Hopkins and the Fairmont which, 
between them, can accommodate less 
than a third of the delegates. A few San 
Francisco consuls apparently had told 
their embassies in Washington about the 
magnificent view of San Francisco Bay 
from the two hotels atop Nob Hill. The 
word spread and the stampede was on. 


Mr. Stettinius Hopes: Whether by 
gaining time the department could pro- 
duce a miracle and satisfy everybody was 
doubted by the Washington diplomatic 
corps. Wherever they are assigned, how- 
ever, the delegates should have no price 
complaints. At a meeting with the inn- 
keepers, the department’s contracting of- 
ficer pledged them to maintain OPA 
ceilings on rooms ($6 to $12 daily) and 
on meals and drinks. 

If the conference heeds Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., social lion- 
izing will be nil. He publicly expressed 
“hope” that entertainment would be kept 
at a minimum. This was tantamount to 
an order to the American delegation. But 
Washington questioned whether all for- 
eign delegations would go along. 

On one point, the State Department 
stood firm. There will be no tippling on 
conference premises during working hours. 
The bar in the Opera House will remain 
open, but only the opening and closing 
plenary sessions will be held there. 
Throughout the conference, the bar in the 
Veterans War Memorial Building, scene 
of working sessions, will stay shut. 
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NO TEAKETT 


- AS LONG As there habe been tea- 
kettles there has been “air con- 
ditioning.” Of course, it wasn’t 
called that! But it was air con- 
vided by steam escaping into the 





In: eos eepscially, air con- 
aing little moisture . . . and indoor 
makes it even drier. So mois- 
}needed, and when this is 
d one of the basic elements 
conditioning is at work. _ 
,ynodern air conditioning is 
pakettle proposition.” There 
many other considerations. 
The air must be cooled or heated. 
Moisture must be added or removed. 
The air must be cleaned ...and 
distributed gently and evenly. 

That may sound simple ... but 
it isn ‘t. The process is complex 
and difficult. And it calls for top- 
flight engineering skill. 

That is why the Carrier organ- 
ization has devoted itself to the 
single task of bringing you the 
finest in air conditioning and re- 


























LE 


PROPOSITION! 


frigeration. And this singleness of 
purpose has prevailed for more 
than forty years... ever since 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier founded the 
air conditioning industry. 

* The result is leadership. And 
because of this leadership thou- 
sands of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and home owners are 
looking to Carrier to solve their 
air conditioning problems. ..once 
wartime responsibilities have 
been discharged. 

If your plans for tomorrow call 
for air conditioning or refriger- 
ation . ..no matter what the pur- 
pose . . . Carrier can help. Write 
today for information. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Carrier 
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AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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Hitler’s Planned Chaos for Reich 
Leaves AMG Frightening Task 


Allied Armies Find Germany 
Wrecked and People Bewildered; 
Underground Still a Danger : 


In Saxony, 900,000 men had fallen within 
two years . . . Augsburg, instead of 80,000, 
had 18,000 inhabitants. Every province, 
every town . . . had suffered . . . The country 
was completely impoverished. The working 
class had almost totally disappeared. The 
manufactories had been destroyed by fire . . . 
Immense provinces, once flourishing and 
populous, lay entirely waste and uninhabited 
. . . In Franconia . . . the misery and de- 
population had reached to such a pitch that 
the Franconian estates, with the assent of 
the ecclesiastical princes, abolished the celi- 
bacy of the Catholic clergy, and permitted 
each man to marry two wives. 


That was the way a German historian 
described what the Thirty Years’ War 
did to the Reich. Last week the Allied 
armies again uncovered a picture of a 
wrecked ‘country and a wrecked race. 
Five and one half years of modern war 
and bombing had done the work of 30 
in *he seventeenth century. What the 
Alhes were conquering was only the shell 
of a nation. The Nazis had made good 


their threat to plunge their own country 
into “planned chaos.” Part of that 
planned chaos was supposed to be a viru- 
lent underground movement. The Nazis 
began to make good on that threat too. 

The thing that struck even war-hard- 
ened Allied soldiers most was the fan- 
tastic devastation in German cities. Town 
after town lay in ruins. To a large extent 
the people had also fled before the ad- 
vancing armies. Only 800 out of a pre- 
war population of 135,000 sit in 
Saarbriicken. Only 80,000 out of 450,000 
stayed in Hamborn. Frankfurt’s popula- 
tion of 600,000 had dwindled to 100,000. 
Somewhere in the middle of Germany 
the Allies would find this vast horde of 
refugees—leaderless, propertyless, be- 
wildered, probably disease-ridden. A total 
of 30,000,000 persons, half of them for- 
eign laborers and prisoners, were esti- 
mated to be wandering aimlessly through 
the Reich. c 


The Waste Land: Another feature of 
the Nazi planned chaos was the virtual 
destruction of German industry and Ger- 
man economy. In large part this had been 
done by Allied bombing. In any case, the 
industries that made Germany great— 
and might have provided reparations— 


Signal Corps from Associated Press 


Chaos in Germany: Desperate, leaderless civilians loot a freight car at Hanau 


were gone. Grass sprouted from the 
famous plants of I. G. Farben in Ludwigs- 
hafen. The great Thyssen iron and steel 
works at Hamborn had been reduced to 
acres of twisted girders, uprooted rail- 
ways, and scattered coal dumps. The 
Lintfort coal mine, largest in Germany, 
was wrecked. The entire great industrial 
valley of the Ruhr was a ghostly stretch 


_ of factory skeletons and rubble. 


Not all the farmlands were ruined and 
in some the farmers went back to spring 
planting. But the flight of the people and 
the release of foreign laborers paralyzed 
agriculture as it did industry. Only a 
handful of workers remained; hardly a 
horse was left, and cows were used for 
plowing. 


The Free Drinkers: Some Germans 
had made desperate attempts to save 
their cities and themselves. Three thou- 
sand Nazi fanatics in Frankfurt were 
sabotaged by the city’s war-weary citi- 
zens until resistance collapsed. The biir- 
germeister of Mannheim attempted to 
surrender by telephone but was over- 


‘ruled by Wehrmacht officers. ' 


The release of thousands of foreign- 
ers from forced labor piled confusion on 
confusion. In Darmstadt, the ex-slaves 
found 20,000 bottles of wine in German 
cellars and went on a spree climaxed by 
an unsuccessful attempt to  assassi- 
nate the Allied-appointed Biirgermeister. 
From Wetzlar, Al Newman, NEwsweek 
war correspondent cabled: 

“An estimated 15,000 freed prison- 
ers in this town of 20,000 normal popv- 
lation did a fine, deliberate job of 
getting drunk. Surely no celebration in 
history was like that in the blacked-out, 
rubble-choked streets of Wetzlar. Near 
midnight we went down to the women’s 
camp. Some of them were thanking their 
liberators in a practical fashion. Others 
were lying in doubledecker bunks trying 
to sleep, but not succeeding because of 


‘ happiness and excitement.” 


Underground Revenge: A devastated 
land and a broken people were enough 
to render the administration of Germany 
an enormous and frightening task. And 


the underground which the Nazis have 


promised will make it impossible for the 
Allies to run the Reich, also swung into 
action. 

In the Ruhr town of Hamborn, after 
a cheery welcome in the morning, Ger- 
mans stole out after the 6 p.m. curfew 
and tore down all the proclamations 
posted by military government officials. 
In other sections, civilians planted poi- 
soned food and candy in their cellars, 
left behind explosive cigarettes, hid ex- 
plosives in their coal bins and even 
stuffed them in dead rats left on roads 
to blow up Allied vehicles. 

In Aachen, the first large German city 


to be captured, the Allied-appointed 
_ Mayor, Franz penhof, was assassi- 
nated by three in 


para’ 
ers’ uniforms. They shot him by night 
















FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 































































































THE COMPANY: Butler Brothers, National Distributors 
of General Merchandise, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PROBLEM: Management noted that for some reason office personnel” 
became overly tired in the late afternoon. This situation reduced efficiency, 
lowered morale and caused absenteeism. After-careful study, Butler execu- 
tives found the cause to be the nerve-fraying din from many office machines, 
phones and conversations which was annoying and distracting everyone. 


THE SOLUTION: A quick call went out to the leading authority on acoustical cor- 
rection— the local Acousti-Celotex* distributor. This member of the world’s 
most experienced sound conditioning organization soon worked out a solution. 


- He advised covering the office ceiling with Acousti-Celotex—the famous per- 


forated fibre tile and most widely used of all acoustical materials. 


THE RESULT: Says the company, “‘the change in our offices was actually startling. 
The Acousti-Celotex installation has hushed the noise of machines, typewriters, 


phone bells and voices to where it’s scarcely noticeable. 


Everyone notices the big 


improvement in efficiency, especially toward the end of the day.” 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


Fibve Te SINCE 1923 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere .. . In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
Your Blood Can Save Lives — Be a Donor Today! 


7 
e Noise annoyance can be quickly ended 
by the nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor. 


’ He is sound conditioning headquarters and 


his broad experience covers acoustical cor- 
rection of offices, factories, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, banks, churches, restaurants 
and theaters. His advice is yours without 
obligation and he guarantees results. A 
note to us will bring him to your desk. 


PREE! Informative booklet, 
“‘Sound Conditioning for Office 
Workers.” Write to The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-445, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Acme Photos 
Paris in the Spring: The chestnut trees are budding in Paris and a gentle sun 
warms the wide sidewalks where tiny café tables are sprouting. But where tourists 
lingered before the war, uniformed visitors who are France’s allies stroll, sip, and 
ride in swirling, noisy Paris traffic. American Army signs dominate the Champs 


Elysées; GI's monopolize the tables of one of its cafés, “Le Triomphe.” In the — 


avenue itself, only a lone gendarme directs ever-passing Army vehicles. 


tenced and executed by “freedom fight- 
ers.” The Allies quickly assigned guards’ 
to other biirgermeisters in the occupied, 
zone. 


Government vs. Death: Earlier Ger- 
man broadcasts: had’ announced “execu- 
tions” by the Fehme (secret courts in 
the occupied regions). The death of the 
Mayor of Aachen was enough to con- 
vince fearful Germans. The heavy task 
of the Allied Military Government was 
made still more difficult as it searched 
for the German administrators: least 
tainted by Nazism and willing to take 
on dangerous duties. 

But AMG’s policy stiffened. One sign 
was the appointment of Maj. Gen. Lu- 
cius D. Clay as deputy to General of the 
Army Eisenhower in charge of civil af- 
fairs. Clay, a tough Army man who rode 
roughshod over his civilian colleagues at 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re 
conversion in Washington, will handle 
civil administration in the American zone 
of occupation when Eisenhower assumes 
his post on the Allied Control Commis- 
sion that will run Germany—or try to. 


Faust 


An improvised sign at what was No. 28 
Grosser Hirschgraben in Frankfurt last 
week told the story of what Adolf Hitler’s 
war has done to German culture. Atop a 
pile of rubble, crested with some red- 
brown stone, a piece of penciled card- 
board offered this information for tour- 
ists: “Here was the house where the old 
great poet Goethe was born.” 


Of Course They Fraternize— 
It’s an Old Yankee Custom 


As a postscript to the immense prob- 
lems the Allies face in administering a 
wrecked and conquered Germany, Jo- 
seph S. Evans Jr.. NEwsweex’s chief 
European correspondent, sends __ this 
account of the problems in handling 
fraternization between American soldiers 
and German civilians. 


“Cohabitation without conversation is 
not fraternization,” is the way the Gl 
in Germany laughingly, but with an 
undertone. of seriousness, interprets non- 
fraternization regulations. 

General of the Army Eisenhower ad- 
mitted in a press conference last week 
that naturally there is fraternization and 
that it would be silly to deny it, but he 
declared that the general conduct of our 
troops has been almost exemplary so far 
as Re is concerned. He said he was 
amazed at the way soldiers go about 
their business and pay no attention to 
civilians. He added that he would be the 
last to deny that soldiers do sneak in the 
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back door and get Rhine wine and what- 
ever else they are after, but that while 
battle is going on, the nonfraternization 
regulations have been well observed. 


A Little Child: The problem is goin 
to get worse in the future, however. An 
sex is not the major issue, although the 
Ser’ fighting soldier finds that more urgent 
cu- § than an 








ything else. . 
in The most reasonable approach to the 
the § problem I have heard is that the Allies 
on- | handle it in the way the Germans did 
ask {ff regarding the Poles and Jews—treat them 
was f as an inferior race. Instead of makin 
hed @ fraternization an offense for the Alli 
past fm soldier, make it an offense for the Ger- 
ake [§ man. An example cited to me was that 
in the case of sex, shoot the German girl, 
sign ( but do not punish the GI. A letter in 
Lu- #§ Stars and oy from a corporal re- 
the ff flected this: “The policing we have to do 
af- —§ consists of picking up numerous items 
ode the Germans left behind in their hasty 
sat Im retreat... Why shouldn't we, as a vic- 
Re-  torious army, make these people do that 
idle sort of thing . . . These le must be- 
one fm lieve we are a soft touch . .. If we be 
mes [§ the conquerors they expect us to be, let 
mis- {J us treat these people as such and by all 
), means let’s dispense with making their 
sacred soil beautiful.” Children are going 
to be a major problem. In many respects 
German children are the cutest and 
. 23 Ti most ingratiating in the world. In addi- 
last tion, there is the obsequiousness of the 
ler's adults. : 
mp a It is very hard to define fraternization 
red- [J —if a German kid chases a runaway base- 
ard- #@ ball and throws it back, is. that frater- 
our’ @ nization? There has been a drastic fall in 
Old the number of fratefnization cases since 
the Malmédy massacre, but it is still 
hard to make the fighting man worry 
2 about penalties for’ fraternization which 
cannot be imposed until tomorrow, by 
Om # which time he may be dead. 


rob- Ukrainian? Ja Wohl: Herewith are 
ig a some examples of fraternization stories 
Jo- @ which are widespread over the front. 
shief The fine for fraternization is report- 
this fy @dly $65, which resulted in the “$65 
lling question,” to which the reply is: “Hell, 
that’s cheaper than Paris or Brussels.” 
An unconfirmed report from Aachen says 
that friuleins there tease the soldiers 


with: “Don’t speak or smile at me, itll — 


mn. Is cost you 65 bucks.” 

| @ A common dodge when a GI spots a 
likely looking fraulein is: “Hey guys, look 
non @ at that lovely Ukrainian.” Inevitably the 
ad girls have learned to respond to the sol- 
* diers’ question, “You're Ukrainian, aren't 
— you?” with, “J aw ohl.” 





. @ From Miinchen-Gladbach comes the 
j . story that when the Ninth Army rolled 
= through, one headquarters staff set up a 





command post, and when the colonel ar- 
rived to inspect it, he was flabbergasted 
to see an exceedingly curvesome fraulein 
come strolling down the stairs. “What in 

ll are you doing here?” he demanded. 
have a special pass,” she declared, 





























YOU°LL SEE IT HAPPEN 


hoe home and plant owners 
can modernize their long neg- 
lected property, when materials are 
again available for new buildings, 
you'll see more and more panels of 
good-looking, practical PC Glass 
Blocks. ; 

Glass Block construction lets in 
a flood of evenly diffused daylight, 
transmits it to where it is needed 
most. Also, the insulating qualities 
of PC Glass Blocks reduce heat 
losses through lighting areas. 
Flat-surfaced panels can be quick- 


ly and easily cleaned, do not break 
easily. There is no sash to need re- 
pairs or repainting. PC Glass Blocks 
deaden distracting sounds, prevent 
condensation, exclude dust and dirt. 

These are the main reasons why 
PC Glass Blocks will be in increas- 
ing demand for new construction 
and modernization. . 

We shall be glad to send you de- 
tailed information which includes 
the wide range of patterns of PC 
Glass Blocks and their special 


uses. Drop us a line today. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
ROOM 732, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





¢ Also makers of PC Foamglas » 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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PROTECTION 
| IN TRANSIT 


ROLLS AND BALES of all 
sizes and shapes are 
vrapped with Fibreen 


CASES lined with Fibreen 


i are moisture and dirt proof 
} 
t 


MACHINERY shipped 
ta open cars or st 


trom weethor with Fibreen. 
| PROTECT your shipments 
| .from dirt, water, exposure! 
| PREVENT losses and com- 
plaints due to damage caused 
|  bytorn wrappings! Use Fibreen 
— the waterproof, reenforced 
| paper that is so amazingly 
tough! Tell us your wrapping 
problems. Let us help you 
solve them, 


Send for a ‘*work- 
ing’’ sample of 
i Fibreen. See how 
ti tough it is! Keep 
H @ few rolls in your 
' 
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and from her bosom’ pulled an old en- 
velope, on the back of which was writ- 
ten: “To whom it may concern: Bearer 
is best ---- ----- in Germany. Signed, 
Sgt. Joe Doaks.” 


Italy: The Lane Gang 


“We were broke, so-we decided to go 
out and rob an Italian.” 

Hastily, unemotionally, the two AWOL 
American soldiers told their story last 
week to a court-martial in Rome. They 
had held up a wine shop last Oct. 10 and 
had taken a little over $15. When an 


Italian remonstrated, they killed him. ; 
Another night the pair robbed Sgt. Stefan ~ 


Pawluk, chauffeur to the Polish Com- 


mander-in-Chief, Gen. Wladyslaw An- | 


ders, then poured bullets after him as he 
crawled away through the underbrush. 
For these and other crimes, the two and 
their pals became notorious in Free Italy 
as the “Lane gang.” 

The trial lasted two days. The eight 
officers debated their decision 40 minutes, 
then delivered it to the soldiers standing 
impassively before them: 22-year-old 
“Robert Lane” (real name Pvt. Werner 
E. Schmiedel), who enlisted at Fort 
Knox, Ky., and 23-year-old Pvt. James 
W. Adams, who enlisted at Oklahoma 
City. The sentence: death by hanging. 


Japan: Hot Stuff 


The Japanese on March 30 dissolved 
their only political party, the -Imperial 


_Rule Assistance Political Society. It had 


been formed by former Premier Hideki 
Tojo in 1942 to insure the cooperation 
of all civilians in bringing about a Japa- 
nese victory. With the war on Japan’s 
doorstep, Tojo’s pet has been formally 
replaced by the, Dai Nippon Seijikai, 
the Great Japan Political Association, 
otherwise known as the “Sure Victory” 


party. 

As head of the new party, the mili- 
tarists trotted out their best firebrand— 
Gen. Jiro Minami. A stubborn and ambi- 
tious cavalryman who rose from peasant 
origins by hard work and sheer arro- 
pace, General Minami has successfully 

outed politicians before. At one time 
and another, he has held all the Japa- 
nese military plums—President of the 
Military Academy, Vice Chief of the 
General Staff, War Minister, Ambassa- 
dor to Manchukuo, and Governor Gen- 
eral of Korea. 

Minami’s career reached its zenith in 
1931 when, as War Minister, he . ad- 
dressed the army division commanders 
urging them to agitate against the gov- 
ernment policy of conciliating China. 
He even released copies of his speech 
to the press. Called to account, he de- 
clared that “no restraint can be placed 


0 the utterances of War Ministers by - 
Oo 


er ministers” and then, defying the 
Cabinet at every step, pulled off the 
Mukden bomb incident and the occupa- 
tion of Manchukuo: 





, ‘Acme 
Minami marches to “Sure Victory” 





At 66, sake-swigging and jovial but 
capable and domineering, Minami is 
made to order for the job of bulldozing 
jittery politicians. He is no henchman of 
the military clique but in it and of it, 
heart and soul. Far from taking instruc- 
tions from the war lords he is probably 
dictating to them as he will to the new 
totalitarian party. 


No. 1 Criminal—Hitler 


The United‘ Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission gave an unequivocal answer in 
London last week to the question of 
whether Adolf Hitler is a war criminal. 
He is and will be prosecuted if caught. 


His name heads one of five commission ° 


lists of German, Italian, Japanese, and 
other Axis criminals. Earlier, in the 
House of Commons, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden diplomatically answered 
a question of whether a British soldier 
catching Hitler should shoot him or 
take him alive: “I am very content to 
leave that to the judgment of any ‘Brit- 


~ ish soldier.” 
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From Nazi Brutalities 
to Soviet Care—on Foot 


NEWSWEEK’s Moscow correspondent 
recently visited’ Odessa, where .thou- 
sands of Allied war prisoners released 
from German prison camps by the Red 
Army sail for their own countries. There 
in Camp No. 2 in a schoolhouse he found 
two American officers, Second Lt. Everett 
Murray, 25, of Waynesburg, Pa., and 
Capt. Irving D. Warden of Norman, Okla. 
They were both captured last December 
during the Ardennes offensive near a 
place in Luxembourg called Munshau- 
sen. Murray told his story of their ad- 
ventures—as bizarre as any of Baron 
Munchausen’s - travels. : 


‘We were marched into an, open field 


where there were 50°more prisoners, ‘all 
Americans, and then -to ‘the town of 


Clerf. Here they had promised us food’ 


(we had not eaten for three days), but 
gave us nothing. The next day they 


marched us another 18 kilometers, to. 


Riescheid, and German guards kept say- 
ing all day gut essén—good eating—but 
when we arrived: there all- we, got was 
two boiled potatoes each: We were put 
in a pillbox without light or’fire.: 


We stayed that night: in ‘the -pillbox in: 


awful cold with no. blankets and nothing 


more to eat. That day we got nothing, 


and nothing’ the next day, and still noth- 
poor shape by then. 


ing the day after that. We were in pretty. 


The Long Walk: The’ afternoon of 


the third day we started to walk again. 
One thing I particularly remember of 


that march, apart from being terribly. 


hungry, was a column of. German ambu- 
lances on the road, stretched out for 
nearly 5 miles; they were all going to the 
front loaded with, ammunition. _ That 
night we stayed in a barn, and at last 
they gave us one-sixth of a loaf of black 
bread a man—and. it tasted like cake. 
Then came another four-day march on 
a bowl of soup a day and a tiny packet 
of dog biscuits, hard as rocks. 
Eventually we got to Wirges, well east 
of the Rhine, and stayed there four days 
in a glass factory with a blown-up roof. 
It was snowing and terribly cold. We 
just marched up and down at night so as 
not to freeze. By this time there was.a 
large crowd of us—1,800 enlisted men 
and 80 officers. After four days here we 
were given one British Red Cross parcel 
among ten men and then were taken by 
train to Stalag 4B south from Berlin. 
During that four-day journey we were 
never allowed out of the boxcars. They 
never unlocked them. No food, water, no 
sanitation of any kind. Naturally we had 
polished off the Red Cross parcels the 


very first day. Regarding 4B I cannot. 


thank the British sufficiently for what 
they did for us. The place was run by 


On LY Fruit Industries has vineyards in EVERY 
famous California Wine District. Each variety of Cali- 


fornia Wine {is the very top selection from the particular 
California Wine district traditionally famous for that 
particular variety. Only Ambassador wines can make 
this claim! “Ambassador Wines are the Better Wines.” 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 





Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
ing methods, make Van Merritt one 
the world’s great beers. “ 
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British NCO’s. They let us shave, gave 
us their mess equipment, and made tea 
with milk for us that first morning—it 
was like home. 

What German food we got was filthy 
and there were no Red Cross parcels. 
The Germans said,- “Railway kaputt.” 
Then we went by train to Schokken in 


‘Poland—three nights in boxcars, twenty 


men on one side, a stove in the middle, 
guards on the other side. We got to 
Oflag 64—80 American officers. 

In Oflag 64 we received one-sixth of 
a loaf of bread and a bowl of soup a day 
and one American Red Cross parcel’ a 
week among three. We did not stay long, 
for on Jan. 21, a week after we had ar- 
rived, we were told we would be 
marched off at 2 a.m. The Germans said 
the Russians had launched an offensive. 
We walked 18 kilométers the next day 
and stayed in barns overnight, and so 
on for seven days until we reached Wu- 
garten in Pomerania. 

We were in the midst of an exodus of 
hundreds of thousands. The German 
Army would take. horses .from refugees 
and there were many ugly and some- 
times pitiful scenes. We were reason- 
ably well fed during the march because 
guards took anything they wanted from 
the Poles and gave us some. 

At Wugarten we were billeted in a 
schoolhouse when the very first morn- 
ing the commandant came in with an 
interpreter and said that, owing to the 
rapid advance of the Russians, it was im- 
possible to march fast enough. That day 
the commandant beat it. . 


The Meek Germans: There was an 
endless stream of refugees going through 
the town. Before anyone had looted 
them we got hold of some wagons with 
margarine and other stuff on them and 
proceeded to guard them in turn. At 9 
that night 162 Frenchmen from some- 
where joined us and an hour later the 
Russians arrived. They were friendly 
and business-like and said we should 
make ourselves at home. 

We stayed there for five weeks. Four 
of us settled comfortably in an aban- 
doned house. We had a good German 
cook. Altogether the Germans were very 
meek from the moment the Russians ar- 
rived. Most people had stayed in the 
town. A number of notorious Nazis were 
shot, but otherwise life was orderly and 
the Germans did as they were told and 
there was no trouble. Some villages in 
the neighborhood however, were burned 
down for acts of sabotage or violence 
against the Red Army. 


Russia: Dream in Concrete 


The First Congress of the Soviets, 
meeting in Moscow in 1922, made a rev- 
olutionary dream a national goal. It 
authorized the construction of a huge 
community center in the capital, an archi- 
tectural wonder and symbol of progress 
to be named the Palace of the Soviets. In 
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the next twenty years, the palace proved 
to be the most ambitious, the most dis- 
cussed, and the most unfinished monu- 
ment in the world. 


Seven Pillars of Bolshevism: On the 
left bank of the Moscow River, on the site 
of the Czarist Church of the Redeemer, 
63,000 tons of concrete were laid down 
in 1937 as a foundation for a building 
1,864.8 feet high (the Empire State 
Building in New York is 1,250 feet high). 
Guaranteed by the Russians to dwarf 
New York’s other architectural rival, 
Rockefeller Center, the palace was to 
contain 6,000 rooms for government of- 
fices, a library, 148 elevators, 62 high- 
speed escalators, automatic checkrooms, 
a pneumatic postal service, huge prom- 








Sovfoto 
Palace of the Soviets—still a dream 


enades, and two amphitheaters seating 
20,000 and 6,000 persons. 

Throughout the building, paintings, 
sculpture, and murals were planned to 
represent the glory of Russia. Rising in 
circular tiers, the palace would be at oe 
by a 368-foot statue of Lenin in familiar 
baggy clothes, his arm characteristically 
outthrust and resting on seven cylinders 
decorated with “allegoric sculptures of 
heroes of the Soviet epoch.” 

The palace was to be dedicated on 
Nov. 7, 1942, the 25th anniversary of the 
revolution. But that year the Russians 
fought before Moscow instead. The pal- 
ace's three-story steel skeleton was dis- 
mantled and melted down for munitions. 

Last week the Soviet Government an- 
nounced that work would be started 
again. Once more, said the Tass news 
agency, “the most prominent Soviet archi- 


. tects, engineers, sculptors, and artists will 


participate in drawing up the final design 
for the palace.” 
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Smart and useful kitchenware.......And plastic dials that glow 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The pictures above are good illustra- 
tions of the adaptability and ingenuity 
of American industry. Like so many 
other companies, we believe in keeping 
pace with our customers’ needs. 

That’s why we’re now making paper 
containers, fiber drums, crown caps, 
plastic products and many other things 
besides quality cans. 

Naturally, our war job comes first 
now. But the job of creating quality 
products for you is going on. When the 
war is won, keep your eye on Continen- 
tal and on the Continental trademark. 

You’ll be seeing the Triple-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 
SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fiber Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





<EEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION.” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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in your future! 





Some day—when America’s big- 

gest job is done—peace will re- 
turn. And with it will come a new Ford 
car that’s big, roomy and sturdy. 
. «- Then you'll have the kind of gen- 
tle ride you’ve always hoped for. It 
will beso smooth. So packed with com- 
fort. In front seat or back, you'll find 
yourselfateaseandcompletelyrelaxed. 


... But that’s not all! Many other 
refinements will be found in this new 
Ford. Smart, improved styling that 
will have a youthful air. A new rich- 
ness, both inside and out. And, of 
course, you'll enjoy the famous thrift 
and reliability that have always been 
traditional with Ford cars. 

. «» When the time comes, we’ll be 


ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, however, the full Ford 
resources are being used to help 
bring Victory closer. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night—6:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 
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Hold That Inflation 


In 1941 Canada became one of the 
first nations to tackle wartime inflation 
seriously when Donald Gordon, 40-year- 
old deputy governor of the Bank of 
Canada, was appointed chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
imposed strict price control. Last week 
Gordon made his third annual report: 

@ No nation had checked inflation more 
successfully than Canada (see Chart I 
above). 

@ Cost of living, which was up only 18 
per cent since 19389 compared with 74 
per cent from 1914 to 1919 (see Chart II 
above), declined slightly last year. 

@ Upward pressures of rising costs and 
increased purchasing power against price 
ceilings will continue to grow after the 
defeat of Germany, probably even more 
strongly than in 1918-19. This will re- 


quire continued control. Ceiling prices 


will be at the 1941 level both for current 
output and new production released as 
war demands fall off. Price controls will 
be removed “at the earliest feasible 
moment consistent with preventing a 
war-generated inflation.” a 
@ There are limits to what the board can 
do. Major changes in the cost structure 
which are likely to be permanent cannot 
be ignored and subsidies should not be 
used to offset them. Such subsidies would 
produce an artificial price level at the 
expense of taxpayers. The board plans to 
reduce gradually, then remove subsidy 
Food se plies be 1944, 
supplies were better in 
but shortages continued in butter, sugar, 





*Subsidies in 


1944 totaled $85 
(948,000 000 Feat f 
Since 


000,000 


estim: 


cts). 
FB, S04 000 "have saved Canada an 


, $89,000,000 for domestic 
1941, subsidies totaling less than 








and canned fruits, and other shortages 
were menacing. Nevertheless, the food 
price index dropped 1 per cent below 
the 1948 price index. 


Pipe the Enemy 


True Scots long ago dismissed as thin 
Sassenach chaff (so much horsefeathers) 
the legend of a Highland soldier who, 
dying in a hospital, asked to hear the 
bagpipes once more: After listening to a 
score of Scottish marches, the Highlander 
was on the road back to health—but 
seven other patients in the ward had died. 

Last week Canadians remembered this 
fable when they read how two pipers of 
the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders 
of Canada, whiling away an evening 
recently in a dugout on the Canadian 
front lines, kept up their comrades’ spirits 
by piping favorite tunes. About 10 
oclock the wild skirl of the pipes was 
interrupted by a hoarse shout from the 
darkened enemy lines: “Kamerad! Kame- 
rad!” Under the flickering light of flares, 
a procession of Huns with upraised 
hands threaded their way across the 
battlefield. Enough was enough. 


The Airdrome Closes 


Since 1940 Canada has been the main 
center of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. In scores of schools Cana- 
da trained more than 130,000 aircrew, 
more than half of them Canadian. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called Canada the “Air- 
drome of Democracy.” Last week gradua- 
tion ceremonies at most of the schools 
marked the official end of one of Canada’s 
major war efforts. Some training would 
continue, but only of Canadian and 
British crews. 


























At Uplands School, near Ottawa, the 
Earl of Athlone, Governor General of 
Canada, pinned wings on the last BCATP 
graduates from eight Allied countries. 
Government and air force officials from 
the United States, other dominions, and 
several Allied countries attended. But 
there were tragic vacancies in the ranks’ 
of the dignitaries: British Government 
representatives and high-ranking Royal 
Air Force officers flying to Canada for the 
occasion crashed in the Atlantic aboard 
the Liberator “Commando,” Winston 
Churchill’s famous “aerial taxi.” Seven 
passengers and seven crewmen were 
missing. 

Messages were received at Ottawa 
from the other dominions stressing the 
value of the air-training plan in improv- 
ing Commonwealth relations. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill wrote: “This master plan 
has done much to speed us along the road 
to victory.” 


Canadian Trends 


Busy Coast: British Columbia will be 
the last Canadian province to feel the 
peace slump because the Pacific war will 
keep B.C. shipbuilding yards busy. Van- 
couver will largely replace Halifax as a 
ship-servicing port and airplane plants 
will continue building B-29 sections. 


Old Foxy: Observers at Ottawa be- 
lieve Prime Minister Mackenzie King is 
planning his federal election tactics on 
these lines: King will stay at San Fran- 
cisco for most of the United Nations con- 
ference and confine his campaigning to 
two or three radio speeches. This might 
help the Liberal party because of King’s 
personal unpopularity. Meanwhile the 
CCF leader, M. J. Coldwell, who plans a 
48-day campaign, will be kept at San 
Francisco as a delegate, and the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative leader, John Brack- 
en, who will not be a delegate, would 
have to campaign alone, accentuating his 
political isolation. 
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Argentina Declares 


The invitation issued on March 7: “The 
[Chapultepec] conference hopes that the 
Argentine nation will implement a policy 
of cooperative action with the other 
American nations, so as to identify herself 
with the common policy which these na- 
tions are following, and so as to orient her 
own policy so that she may achieve her 
incorporation into the United Nations as 
a signatory to the joint declaration en- 
tered into by them.” 

The acceptance on March 27: The Ar- 
prin Government announced that it 

ad declared war against Germany and 
Japan and found “itself prepared” to car- 
ry out the resolutions adopted by the 
other American nations at the conference. 
(As the conditions laid down at Mexico 
City had been fulfilled, the governing 
board of the Pan American Union then 
adopted a resolution empowering Ar- 
gentina to sign the 61 resolutions of the 
Chapultepec conference. ) 


Talk, Talk, Talk: The Argentine dec- 
laration climaxed three weeks of fever- 
ish debate in Buenos Aires. Again and 
again the Cabinet met and argued. The 
first indication of how the wind was 
came after the fifth session, 
when the nationalistic Minister of Educa- 
tion, Rémulo Etcheverry Boneo, resigned. 

Another Cabinet meeting fol- 
lowed, and then another. March 
26 looked like pay-off day. Army 
and navy commanders were 
called in to confer with the Min- 
isters in the morning. Foreign 
correspondents, photographers, ° 
and newsreel men were sum- 
moned to the Casa Rosada. 

While this activity was a false . 
alarm, the unelaborated notice 
of the declaration of war came 
next day. 


War, Ho Hum: Reactions 
were not strong. The Argentine 
people received the news with 
complete apathy. The famous 
sirens of the newspapers La 
Prensa and La Nacién, which 
usually herald important news, 
were silent. No crowds gathered. 

One sign of war: in Buenos 
Aires harbor workmen were 
painting out the names of Ar- 
gentine ships. 

The news met much the same 
reception abroad. The Axis na- 
tions were not interested. The 
decision of the Farrell govern- 
ment was “welcomed” in Wash- 
ington, but few United Nations 
hats were thrown in the air. 

This lack of excitement every- 
where pointed up the true sig 


Up and Down: Pedraza, decorated by 
Batista six years ago, now faces an urgency court 


nificance of the Argentine step. It could 
have little bearjng on the war, whose 
climax now preoccupies the world. But 
it might be vitally important for the 
future if Argentina followed through and 
if, as a result, the Western Hemisphere 
was able to tackle postwar economic and 


political problems with the unity and- 


solidarity so long lacking. 


Cuba: A Trial F izzles 


The Cuban Army took over the Su- 
preme Court building near the Havana 
waterfront last week. A cordon of soldiers 
diverted traffic from the whole district; 
inside and outside, the building bristled 
with guards armed with revolvers, rifles, 
and submachine guns. This was the set- 
ting for the trial of Col. José Pedraza and 
41 others charged with conspiring to 
overthrow the government of President 
Ramén Grau San Martin (NEWSWEEK, 
March 26). 

The handsome former Chief of Staff, 
looking younger than his 40 years, was a 
de luxe prisoner. He had a special cell in 
Principe Fortress jail and ate special food. 
His well-pressed gray gabardine suit, 
white shirt, and red striped tie contrasted 
with the rumpled clothes of the other 
prisoners. 

Except for the police armed with rifles 
and machine guns who lined the walls of 





the urgency court, the trial opened like 
a sensational murder trial in United 
States. Spectators. jammed the small 
room, photographers’ bulbs flashed, and 
a battery of defense attorneys put on a 


good show of legal pyrotechnics, 


“We Accuse’ (Weakly): The accused 
testified on the first day. Pedraza de- 
scribed himself as a farmer. He had come 
to Cuba on business, he said, and because 
“exile is hard.” He had no intention of 
conspiring against anybody. He was ar- 
rested, he added acidly, by officials who 
were anxious to prop up their shaky jobs. 

Maj. Gen. Genovevo Pérez Damara, 


| present Chief of Staff, and other officials 


took the stand on the second day. They 
reiterated their accusations that the pris- 
oners had conspired to seize Camp Co- 
lumbia and Cabajias Fortress, kill Pérez 
and Grau, and take over the government. 
While Pedraza is highly unpopular 
with the Cuban public, it was apparent 
as the trial went into its second week that 
the government did not have a strong 
case and the evidence against the prison- 
ers was unconvincing. The state’s only ex- 
hibits were one machine gun, several un- 
signed typewritten proclamations, and a 
collection of side arms and uniforms. 


Chile: Panama Plot 


Chileans cried sabotage last month 
when the naval training ship Lautaro 
sank, the steamship Mapocho was de- 
stroyed by fire, and fire broke out on an- 
other nitrate ship, Naguiland. __ 

Last week the Santiago news- 
paper La Nacién published a 
bill of particulars. It named Lud- 
wig von Bohlen, former air at- 
taché of the German Embassy in 
Chile, as the “mastermind of the 


the destruction of the Chilean 
ships with a plot to destroy the 
Panama Canal. - 

La Nacién said Bohlen had in- 
troduced to a German saboteur 
named Appen a Chilean mer- 
chant-marine captain who asked 
that “he be given a ship because 
he believed he could get as far 
as the Panama Canal with his 
ship loaded with explosives and 
blow it up to harm that vital 
route of the United Nations.” 


Cyne 

Paraguay: ‘Fie!’ 

Diplomatic relations between 
Russia and Japan have not kept 
Russia out of the Big Three. But 
they bother Paraguay. The Para- 
guayan Government announced 
ast week that it had not estab- 
lished relations with the Soviet 
Union and wouldn’t even con- 
sider doing so because it does 


Associated Pres * not want to deal “with any coun- 
ex-President 


try that maintains official connec- 
tions with Japan or Germany. 


Newsweex, Apau, 9, 1945. 


sabotage organization” and linked . 
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We must speed up produc-, 


tion and delivery of war 


supplies to the fighting 


fronts. 


And we must all buy more 
War Bonds — today and 


tomorrow. 


CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS ... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES | 
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Jersey City e Seattle e Houston e Indianapolis e Los Angeles 
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San Antonio e Detroit e Greenville e St. Louis e Kansas City 
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Johnston Labor-Management Code 
Is Hopeful but Untested Blueprint 


Not Consulted in Drafting, 
NAM Says Plan Is Premature 
and Lacks Working Basis 


For months Detroit manufacturers have 
complained that labor efficiency has been 
falling fast. Plant superintendents say 
they Jack authority. They know that any 
obscure firing of a sluggard nowadays 
may touch off a strike serious enough to 
cripple the war effort. 

On the other hand, labor is understand- 
ably tired of production drives. A factory 
worker may itch for an excuse to walk 
out. Union members have been needling 
their organizers with remarks to the effect 
that company profits have gone up while 
wages remained static and that something 
had better be done about wages. 


Peace, It’s Wonderful .-. . These 
home-front irritations have increased with 
the assurance of victory in Europe. But 
last week Washington heard promising 
news: a large-scale labor-management 
code in the making, to cure the old ill 
feeling and help create an era of indus- 
trial peace and prosperity. : 

The stage setting for the carefully 
timed code announcement was the main 





conference room of the palatial United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Washington. Eric A. Johnston, neatly tai- 
lored and smiling, seemed to enjoy his 
role of leading man. As chamber presi- 
dent and spokesman for William Green, 


‘ president of the American Federation of 


Labor, and for Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Johnston proposed the new charter 
for labor-management relations. 
Newsreel and press photographers 
were there. Reporters sat at a 40-foot 
table or stumbled over photographic 


equipment. Green and Murray sat with 


Johnston at the head table that crossed 
the press table like a “T.” Also at the head 
table were Edwin Thomas, president of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., and Otto 
Seyferth, president of West Michigan 
Steel Foundry Co. and chairman of the 
chamber’s labor-relations committee. 
The proposed charter makes these dec- 
larations: 
@ High production plus high wages 
equals prosperity. e 
@ Private competitive capitalism must 
continue to be the foundation of the 
American economy. 
@ Management has the inherent right to 
manage, free from unnecessary govern- 
ment interference or restriction. 


to help speed war 
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@ Labor has the right to organize and 


bargain collectively. 
@ Independence and dignity of the in- 
dividual are inherent rights; individuals 


’ should be protected from the hazards of 


unemployment and disability. 

@ World trade can be expanded, to pro- 
mote general prosperity, by eliminating 
arbitrary and unreasonable practices. 

@ An enduring peace must be secured. 


. .. But a Little Hasty: Johnston ex. 
plained that the code was in the idea 
stage, and as such would be offered to 
the boards and membership of the cham- 
ber, the AFL, and the CIO. He hoped 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and other important groups, includ- 
ing the railroad brotherhoods, would sub- 
scribe, too. 

But the first reaction from the NAM 
was icy. Ira Mosher, NAM president, 
said that such a code was premature— 
not enough groups had been consulted. 
Everybody can agree on such broad prin- 
ciples, he went on; the. difficulty is to 
make them work, and no working machin- 
ery had been suggested. Later, the NAM 
stated the code had been drawn up be- 
fore Mosher was invited to sit in; that he 
had been asked to join in taking it to the 
White House, but declined on the ground 
that he’d first have to consult with his 
own organization. 

Since Mosher took office last Decem- 
ber, NAM members were told, he had 
been trying to meet with the heads of 
AFL and CIO, without success. He knew 
nothing about the charter until he was 
shown a first draft March 5. 
Significance —~— 

Johnston obviously scored something 
of a diplomatic coup in bringing the 
heads of the AFL a CIO together, and 
under Chamber of Commerce auspices, 
at that. The reason he could manage it is 
that top labor leaders are worried about 
what may happen to the unions if the 
bitterness that has been developing in 


- Detroit and other production centers 


breaks out in a post V-E Day wave of 
strike fever. They fear restrictive legisla- 
tion and increased public disfavor. 

~ -Declarations that management has the 


right to manage and labor the right to 


organize are not altogether superfluous. 
Management feels that its authority has 
been jeopardized by union activity and 
pte ely by the government-sponsored 

r-management committees developed 
uction. 

Some labor | want their union 
members to force their way into manage- 
ment decisions. As a practical matter, 
however, few workers are willing to take 
the trouble to try. The most common 
complaint about labor-management com- 
mittees has been that they do too little, 
rather than too much. Of 5,200 listed 
committees, about 25 per cent are inop- 


erative, 50 per cent fairly efficient, and | 


25 per cent good. 
As for the charter idea, it is much 
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‘SAFETY COMES IN SMALL PACKAGES 


SAFE! . . : Back from the hell of flak and fighters 

comes one of our aircraft—shot up but held 

together by the toughness of its construction 
still tenponiiag to the hand of the pilot. 


Ball bearings are a vital element in the almost legendary 
performance of American planes—and the precision opera- 
tion of our bombsights, gyroscopes, tanks, trucks, and 
other machines of war, And hundreds of thousands of 
these bearings must have a surface finish not varying more 
than one millionth of an inch. Moisture and dust are-ene- 
mies of accuracy during assembly, and could cause rust 
or size variation, making bearings unusable. 

Controlling: temperature and humidity for the bearing 
industry is one of air conditionmg’s major home front 
tasks. Three great &1¢F" plants alone use enough York 
equipment to produce 24,000,000 cooling units*. .This 


‘immense figure, however, is but a small fraction of the 
five and one half billion cooling units York has contrib- 
uted to the war effort to date. 


Air Conditioning and Aircraft Tomorrow 


These wartime developments in air conditioning will bear 
* fruit in the air age of tomorrow. As more and more of our 
transportation takes to the skies, faster and safer planes 
will come off the assembly lines—because air conditioning 
will make it possible to machine parts and instruments to 
the ever closer tolerances demanded 
by plane designers. 

The science that now is working 
night and day to make better weapons 
of war will be an equally powerful 
force in forging the instruments. of 
peace. York Corporation; York, Penna. 


*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per nour, American Society of Re- 
Srigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code Number 14-41. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
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Because I can set any and 
all amounts with just 
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easier to declare a policy than to make 
it work. How, for example, would the 
proposed charter apply to coal contract 
negotiations? 

Both labor and management would like 
to get together, if possible, without gov- 
ernment umpires cluttering up the field. 
But neutral observers think the umpires 
will be there for a long, long time. ~ 


Boss or Traffic Cop? 


Is the factory foreman labor or man- 
agement? In 1942 the baffled National 
Labor Relations Board considered him 
labor; in 1943, management; and _ last 
week, labor. ; 

Each time the decision depended o 

the third member of the board. ; 
@ In 1942, William Leiserson, one of the 
NLRB members, voted with Chairman 
Harry A. Millis to recognize the right 
of foremen to bargain collectively under 
the Wagner Act. Gerard D. Reilly, the 
other member, dissented. 
@ In 1948, John M. Houston, a Kansas 
lumberman, had replaced Leiserson on 
the board. He joined Reilly in the view 
that foremen represent employers in deal- 
ing with rank-and-file workers, and there- 
fore unionization would put foremen on 
both sides of the bargaining table. 


~=~.. 


Second Thought by No. 3: Since then 
Houston has seen much to change his 
mind. The independent Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America, led by its militant 
president, Robert H. Keys, has grown to 
33,000 members in 152 chapters, largely 
in Detroit war plants. In a series of strikes 
last spring, the FAA won a wage-and- 
hour contract with the Ford Motor Co. 
to replace. the one Ford had repudiated 
after the 1943 decision. The foremen 
say the new agreement has worked well. 
Ford doesn’t say. 

Last week Houston took the plunge. 
He lined up with Millis to order an elec- 
tion at the Packard Motor Car Co. at 
Detroit to determine whether 1,100 su- 
pervisors want the FAA to represent 
them. “The national interest,” he ex- 
plained, “will be better protected if the 
organizational activities of foremen are 
conducted within, rather than -without, 
the framework of the collective-bargain- 
ing statute.” Anyhow, he said, mass-pro- 
duction methods and the shop-steward 
system have made the foreman a mere 
“traffic cop” who gets his orders from 
above. 

To Reilly, this smacked of “peace at 
any price.” He urged Congress to give 
the NLRB the same power to invoke 
judicial process against recalcitrant unions 
as the board now possesses with regard 
to employers. 

Some employers in the automobile in- 
dustry ane They fear that the FAA, 
as a legal bargaining agent, may be dom- 
inated by the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO). But all the employers can do, 
apparently, is to appeal-the Packard de- 
cision to the courts. 
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For the South—Arnall 


Southern industry holds a long-stand- 
ing grudge against the people who fix 
the freight rates, Interstate rates on 
Southern manufactured goods, the South- 
ern Governors Conference contends, are 
39 per cent higher than rates prevailing 
in the Northeastern States. Because trans- 
portation cost frequently is the largest 
single item in selling price, freight rates 
are important to business enterprise. 

Most railroad tonnage comes from bulk 
commodities like coal, cotton, wheat, and 
machinery in carload lots. They take 
“commodity rates.” All other freight, in- 




















Joseph—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
Arnall, rate equality warrior 


cluding less-than-carload lots and most 
manufactured goods, is billed on “class- 
rate” schedules. 

The Southern freight-rate complaint is 
limited to class rates, which, generally 
speaking, are higher in the South and 
West than they are in the more thickly 
populated Northeastern States. 


The Court Hands a Goad . .. The 
United States Supreme Court last week 
accepted jurisdiction of the Southern 
freight-rate controversy. A majority of 
the court (Justices Douglas, Black, Reed, 
Murphy, and Rutledge) told Gov. Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia to go ahead and prove 
that the railroads, as Arnall charged, have 
conspired to charge Georgia shippers 
more than they charge the Yankee ship- 
pers. If a conspiracy exists, the court will 
do something about it. ' 

The minority opinion (Justices Stone, 
Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson) said 
the court couldn't give Georgia any ef- 
fective relief without breaking down all 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ity over rates, and without bringing chaos 
into rate making by provoking all kinds of 
conspiracy suits in the district courts. 

Arnall has acknowledged that his action, 
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filed directly in the Supreme Court last 
summer under the Antitrust Act, is aimed 
to speed up the ICC. The Supreme Court 
procedure, including testimony before a 
special master, normally would take an- 
other two years. The ICC, heckled for 
ears by complaints about regional dif- 
erences in freight rates, has been study- 
ing equalization since 1989 and could act 
in advance of any Supreme Court de- 
cision. 





. «To a Veteran Goader: Amall’s 


bold action in jumping over the head of 
the ICC is characteristic. A rotund, 38- 
year-old fireball, he was state attorney 
general at 31, and had his first taste of 
fame prosecuting asphalt contractors and 
collecting damages for the state. He beat 
Eugene Talmadge to become governor. 
At last year’s national Democratic conven- 
tion, he supported Henry A. Wallace for 
Vice President. He has been instrumental 
in abolishing the Georgia poll tax (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 19). 

The Arnall preparations on freight 
rates have been vigorous. He offers these 
examples: 

@ Work clothing, Macon to Chicago, 817 
miles, $1.56 a hundred pounds; Phila- 
delphia to Chicago, 814 miles, $1.12. 

@ Lead pipe, Atlanta to Grand Rapids, 
772 miles, 86 cents a hundred; New York 
City to Grand Rapids, 776 miles, 54 
cents. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle and 
Wendell Berge, head’ of the Justice De- 
partment’s Antitrust Division, are collab- 
orating in Arnall’s Supreme Court action. 
They were specially interested in his 
charge that interstate rates are fixed by 
railroad rate bureaus, which in turn are 
dominated by the traffic advisory commit- 
a the Association of American Rail- 
roads, 


Bombers Round the Clock 


Henry Ford told an interviewer last 


week that the immense Willow Run plant - 


had achieved its goal of a Liberator 
bomber every working hour. Because of 
imaginative, mass-production _ tooling, 
Willow Run produces three times as 
many airframe pounds a man-hour as 
its nearest competitor, and six times the 
industry average. But Ford reaffirmed 
his decision to get out of aircraft building 
after the war, and go back to making 
autos and farm implements. 


Hundred Per Cent Swig 


_ Benjamin H. Swig of Boston thinks he 
is the biggest individual real-estate oper- 
ator in the United States. He has pros- 
pered by buying and selling “100 per 
cent locations” (tried-and-true business 
properties). 

Swig also keeps an eye on international 
affairs. Just before the monetary confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods, N. H., last sum- 
mer, Swig and his backers bought the 

Mount Washington Hotel, which became 
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out of the ) 
| with INSUROK 


When film fidgets and flutters too much on its trip 
through the sound head of a motion picture pro- 
jector—entertainment suffers accordingly. For 


vibration often causes tone distortion. 


Motiograph solves this problem with a rotary 
stabilizer containing a flywheel, which operates 
in a special liquid to reduce film flutter to a 


satisfactory minimum. 


A saving of at least $2.50 per unit has been made 
by this manufacturer since Richardson Plas-4 
ticians recommended Molded INSUROK for % 
stabilizer housings—Laminated INSUROK for 
covers. This outstanding application is typical 4 
of the way in which these precision plastics— 
with their bigh mechanical and dielectric’strength, 
lightness, easy work-ability, and smooth, shiny finish 
_ ape meeting exacting requirements with un- 
usual economy and efficiency. INSUROK is ready 
- to go to work for you on your present or postwar 
products. Write now for complete information. 


Complete Rotary Stabilizer unit, with Molded 
INSUROK bousing— metal insert—and Laminated 
INSUROK cover. Used by Motiograph, Chicago, Il. 
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The Voice From the Pit: Coal miners last week voted to strike if negotiations 


Acme 


between John L. Lewis and the mine owners should be broken off. The miners’ 
eighteen demands, it was estimated, would add 60 cents a ton to coal prices, or 
$30,000,000 a month. Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins urged a compromise at 
half that figure. Lewis accepted, but the operators, who had offered 10 cents, 
declined. On the strike deadline, April 1, Lewis granted a 80-day truce and the 


parleys continued. 





headquarters of the meeting. Last month 
they acquired control of the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco, a lordly pile of 
granite atop Nob Hill where several 
hundred delegates to the United Nations 
convention will stay (see page 52). 

Swig explains that he bought it with- 
out even knowing how many rooms the 
Fairmont had. (There are 540, plus a 
theater, cabaret, and dining rooms.) He 
invests by balance-sheet arithmetic and 
sometimes hits the jack pot. A year ago 
Swig and associates bought the St. Fran- 
cis in San Francisco for $5,000,000. They 
put up $750,000 and borrowed the rest. 
Six months later they sold a half interest 
in the hotel for $750,000—the other half 
is velvet. 

Despite this success, Swig disclaims 
any intention of collecting hotels. His 
regular line of commercial property has 
paid weli enough for thirteen years. Here 
is how it works: 

On the map of a good-sized city, Swig 
picks out one of the busiest locations. If 
the property costs $1,000,000, he gets a 
first mortgage from a life-insurance com- 
pany and perhaps a second mortgage 
from another investor. Swig may need 
only $86,000 cash to swing the deal and 
this amount he farms out among his 
friends, retaining a small piece for him- 
self, Then he leases the building to Wool- 
worth, Liggett, Montgomery Ward, or 
some other retail chain. The rent takes 
care of interest, taxes, insurance, debt re- 
payment, and profit. 

Although he has done business in Port- 
land, Maine, Lexington, Ky., Chicago, 
Ill, Grand Forks, N.D., Beaumont, 


Texas, and “40 or 50 other places,” the 
51-year-old trader says he hasn’t yet ac- 
cumulated $1,000,000 and, “but for the 
grace of God, I'd be a bum out in Wash- 
ington Street.” (He operates from a 
handsome paneled office opposite Old 
South Meeting House.) He figures that 
since being cleaned out in the stock- 
market crash of 1929, he has been riding 
a lucky upward trend in real estate. After 
the war, he thinks, there will be years of 
prosperity; returning servicemen will find 
jobs. 

In February Swig pried himself loose 
from business long enough to take a va- 
cation in Phoenix, Ariz. On the way he 
bought seven more properties. 





- Swig rides an upswing 
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Wire-Cutting 

Radio towers eventually may replace 
telephone and telegraph poles. Three 
companies have taken steps in that di- 
rection: 
@ The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
won permission from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to experiment 
with radio transmission of its regular 
commercial traffic between New York 
and Philadelphia. Two intermediate sta- 
tions will pick up the beamed ultrahigh- 
frequency signals and relay them auto- 
matically. Western Union thinks the sys- 
tem will reduce traffic costs between ma- 
jor population centers. It has a license 
ag with the Radio Corp. of America 
which “assures Western Union its tele- 
graph position in this promising field.” 
@ The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. requested FCC authority to build 
seven mountaintop relay stations be- 
tween New York and Boston. It wants 
to compare radio transmission of tele- 
phone calls, sound, and television pro- 
grams with that by wire, conventional 
cable, and the new coaxial cable. 
@ The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. announced a radiotelephone 
circuit linking the telephone systems of 
six Brazilian cities for the first time. Be- 


_ cause of Brazil's size, undeveloped terri- 


tory, and difficult terrain, overland lines 
had been impossible. 


Crossed Wires 


After two weeks of hearings on post- 
war international communications, Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, the chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, threw up his hands and called 
for “a clear-cut recommendation upon 
which the Administration can agree. 

Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal had proposed that all United States 
overseas communication lines be merged 
into one government-supervised, privately 
owned corporation. Military and diplo- 
matic affairs, he argued, depend on com- 
munications; they are a matter of sover- 
eign rather than private interest. 

_Other government witnesses disagreed 
in part. Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, chief 
Army signal officer, saw advantages in 
some form of consolidation but said it 
should not be mandatory and need not 
be total. The Federal Communications 
Commission suggested the government 
supervise the proposed company under a 
law defining its authority, instead of con- 
trolling through the board of directors. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
favored one company for telephonic com- 
munications and one for telegraphic. 

Furthermore, there was a Banc clash 
in philosophy between any chosen-instru- 
ment plan for communications and the 
Administration’s avowed belief in open 
competition in international aviation. 
Wheeler and his committee hoped the 
State Department would clear the air 
on the communications problem. 
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QUALITY 


Choose the name you can trust tn Redbber 


@ War has destroyed most peacetime yard- 
sticks of tire value ... and here’s why: 


All tires are now made from GRS (Govern- 
ment Rubber Styrene)—the soft plastic 
adopted for tire manufacture after Pearl 
Harbor. Therefore all manufacturers 
started at the same time, from scratch, to 
create the new techniques necessary to 
process GRS into serviceable tires. 


Naturally, then, it is the skill of the maker 
—and skill alone—that determines the 
quality of today’s tires. 


Skill has always been the outstanding 


SEIBERLIN 


ingredient of Seiberling Tires. That skill 
has grown inevitably out of Seiberling’s 
honest determination to build and market 
fine tires—not to a price, but to perform. 


That is why so many tire research achieve- 
ments come out of Seiberling laboratories. 


That is why Seiberling men—chemists, 
engineers, tire builders and dealers—are 
known as Experts in Rubber. 


And that is why you can have complete 
confidence in today’s Seiberling Synthetic 
Tire. It bears “The Name You Can Trust 
in Rubber.” 








Experts in Kubber 


THE BATTLE OF RUBBER IS 
FAR FROM WON! 


This war is consuming fires at a rote, so fast no 
one could possibly have foreseen it. They are 


the most imperative single need of our armed. 


forces today! One fighting unit alone requires 
5000 in 24 hours. That means fewer tires for 
civilians. Continued conservation of your tires 
is essential. Your Independent Seiberling 
Dealer can help you make them last longer. 
You can trust him—he is an Expert in Rubber! 





SEIBERLING 
TIRES 
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Let's Keep It The Best Place On Earth 


@ Continental U.S.A. is only about 1% per cent of the 
earth’s surface, but it is the biggest country in productive 
power. Also, it is the best place in terms of human oppor- 
tunities and standard of living. 

We have had to fight for it. We have to exercise eternal 
vigilance and work hard to preserve it. We must keep it 
the best place on earth, now, in our new era of increasing 
global air transportation. 

We have the engineering and aircraft manufacturing 


ability and the airline experience to keep the U.S.A. the 


first among nations as an airfaring people. We believe 
that Americans are alert to the necessity, effectively, to 
utilize what is possible only with air transportation. 

To help insure our nation’s prosperity and security, 
American Airlines is preparing to expand its domestic 
services after the war with a great fleet of the fastest and 
most modern Flagships. In the meantime, thanks for your 
cooperation. More than ever we are eager to receive your 
suggestions—both from those who can and those who 
cannot travel with us now. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


ease THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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BUSINESS TIDES. 





Would you like a nice, juicy 
_beefsteak? And to make up for some 
of those you haven't been getting, 
would you like another one for tomor- 
row and perhaps the day after? 

If so, take a trip through the cow 
country. Two weeks ago in Houston 
we found. steak—and it was a good 
steak—even on the breakfast en 
menu. A few days later in 
Oklahoma City we attend- 
ed a luncheon of more than 
500 guests, all of whom 
were served steaks—and the 
price of the entire luncheon, 
with a baked potato, vege- 
table, salad, dessert, and 
coffee, was 75 cents. And 
so it went from place to 
place. In two weeks’ travel- 
ing through that section of 
the country we ate more beef than 
we have seen in New York‘and the 
East in months. . 

Now why, in these days of increas- 
ing food shortages, should such a situ- 
ation exist? According to an official 
statement of Elmer Davis, Director of 
the Office of War Information, the 
meat diet which is now available to 
those of us in this country is below 
that of the British. In the face of this, 
why isn’t the supply which is available 
more equitably distributed? Why 
should the people living in Oklahoma 
today be eating more beef than ever 
before, but find it almost impossible 
to get pork? Why should the people 
living in the big hog-raising states 
have so much pork that they get sick 
of it, but find it almost impossible to 
get a piece of good beef? And why 
should those of us who live in other 
than these districts find it a daily 
struggle; even when we have the 


necessary points, to get meat of any 
kind? 4 


The best answer we have found 
to these questions—in fact the only an- 
swer which seems to hold together 
and really make sense—is that of Gil- 
bert Hill, of The Oklahoma City 
Times, Hill doesn’t get his information 
by poring over a lot of government 
statistics, or by listening to the woes 
of the big city packers. He goes out 
and talks, as he expresses it, “to the 
fellows with high-heeled boots sitting 
on the fence.” - 

These men, Hill says, are a tough, 
hard-headed bunch. Under ordinary 
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- Beefsteaks and Bureaucrats 


by RALPH ROBEY 


circumstances they are perfectly will- 
ing to gamble on the feed supply, on 
prices two years hence, and on all the 
other things that make cattle raising 
such a risky business. But they are not 
willing to gamble on the whim of 
some Washington bureaucrat as to 


what the price of feed and the price 


of beef should be. That, 
they think, is asking too 
much. The result is that 
they sell their steers when 
they weigh around 700 
pounds instead of carrying 
them another year when 
they would weigh twice 
that. But that is only part 
of the loss. A 700-pound 
steer dresses out only about 
40 per cent, or at 280 
pounds, whereas a 1,400- 
pound steer dresses some 60 per cent, 
or 840 pounds. 

That is Hill’s first point. His second 
is that because of OPA ceilings the 
little wholesale butchers have found 
it impossible to stay in business as 
wholesalers. So what they have done 
is to become “retailers,” That is, they 

Sa into the yards, buy the cattle, and 
utcher them as always, but now in- 
stead of selling the meat at wholesale 
prices, they retail it—at the retail ceil- 
ing price. But since they now sell at 
the retail ceiling, these small inde- 
dent butchers of course can out- 
id the big city packers. The latter, 
therefore, find it impossible to get 
much of anything except what the in- 
dependents don’t want. 

Now comes the crucial point. For 
the most part, these small independent 
butchers are not Federally inspected 
This means that their products cannot 
be transported across state lines. Add 
to this the fact that the government 
buys only Federally inspected meats— 
that the entire military and Lend- 
Lease demand must come from what 
is left after the local butchers get what 
they want, and it is small wonder that 
those of us who do not live in a meat- 
raising territory have difficulties with 
our diet. 


Whether tnis situation can now 

be cleaned up is open to question. It 

robably is too late, But this much must 

be clear: In the face of this record, cer- 

tainly no one can seriously believe that 

we want a governmentally “planned 
economy” in the postwar period. 
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What's THIS? 






-eelf’s paper that 
doesn’t go to pieces 
in boiling water 


It may be hard to believe that paper can 
be boiled in water without going to 
pieces. But this isn’t ordinary paper. 
It’s Patapar* Vegetable Parchment, the 
great wet-strength paper. You can boil 
Patapar for hours and it will come out | 
firm and strong. 


Patapar stands up 


to grease, too. 


When grease, fats, 
or oils come in con- 
tact with Patapar, 
it has power to re- 
sist penetration. It 
makes a clean, pro- 
products like butter, 





tective package for 
bacon, fish fillets. 





This unique paper has solved 
thousands of tough problems 
in packaging and other fields 


Patapar is made in a wide variety of 
types for thousands of different uses. A 
few examples: Food wrappers, milk can 
gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for motor oil 
containers, rubber mold liners, substitute 
for Holland cloth, packaging tobacco 
products, substitute for oiled silk. 





Most of the Patapar pro- | yan 

duced now is —, J od Patapar 

war purposes. But a lim- _[ Vegetable 

ited amount is available [Parchment] 

for essential civilian 

needs. And if you’re look- 

ing ahead, this is a good Potapor Keymark, 

time to investigate and symbolof . 

gee how Patapar might be WToPPer protection 
elpful in your business. 

When writing please give us as much 


information as possible about the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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TRANSITION | 





Ousted: In Chicago, Mrs. GLENN FRANK, 
widow of the former University of Wis- 
consin president, was ousted from the 
Pi Beta Phi Sorority because of an article 
she wrote criticizing the fraternity-soror- 
ity system in American colleges. In the 
April issue of Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Mrs. Frank urged the abolition of 
“exclusive” societies, calling them un- 
American and snobbish. Commenting on 
her dismissal, Mrs. Frank said: “I saw 
what sororities arid fraternities can do to 
oversensitive young petsons . . . If the 
article ... . does any good at all, losing 
my membership in Pi Beta Phi is a small 
sacrifice.” 


Separated: Ray MILLAND, movie actor, 
and MuriEL WEBBER MILLAND, former 
show girl; in Hollywood, March 31. The 
Millands, married, fourteen years, said it 
was atrial separation due to “differences 
in temperament.” They have a son, 
Denny, 5. 


Annulled: In Hollywood, the three- 
month-old marriage of NELDA MARSHALL, 
$2, film editor in the Walt Disney stu- 
dios, and Cex. JaMEs D. SLaTon, 33, war 
hero, was annulled. Slaton, a former taxi 
driver, wears the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, British and Russian decorations, 
and the Purple Heart. But he also has a 
wife and four children in Laurel, Miss. 
Miss Marshall asked for the annulment 
after opening a letter from the corporal’s 
oldest son, James, 14. It read: “Dad, if 
you don’t want us, tell us so and don’t be 
sneaky about it. You had a good record 
before you did that.” 





International 


Slaton’s second bride (above) bowed out 


Divorced: SaraH CHURCHILL, 30, daugh- 
ter of Prime Minister Churchill, and Vic 
Ouiver, 46, stage and radio comedian; 
in London, March 28. Oliver’s uncontest- 
ed suit charged desertion (NEWSWEEK, 
April 2). 

Marva TROTTER Barrow, 29, night- 
club singer, and Scr. Joe Louis (real 
name: Barrow), 30, heavyweight cham- 
pion; in Chicago, March 27. Louis did 
not contest the suit charging desertion. 
Mrs. Barrow was awarded limited cus- 
tody of their child, Jacqueline, 2, and 
$200 a month for her support. The judge 
granted Louis custody two months of the 
year and the right to see the child any 
time. The Louises were married in 1935. 


The Doc: On a Coast-Guard-manned 
troop transport returning casualties from 
Europe, a small dog named Half: Hitch 





. U. 8. Coast Guard 
Doc demonstrates his bedside manner - 


earned a new name. To the wounded 
men he visits daily, going from bunk to 
bunk shaking hands, he has become Doc 
Sunshine. With him is Lt. Leroy C. Baker 
of Sawyer, N.D. 


Honored: W. H. AvupEN, 38, English- 
born poet and professor of literature at 
Swarthmore College, was chosen to re- 
ceive the $1,000 poetry prize and award 
of merit medal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. The award is made 
only once in five years, to a poet living in 
this country who ,is not a member of the 
academy. Auden recently married Erika 
Mann, daughter of the German refugee 
novelist, Thomas Mann. 


Record: In New York, Dr. Joun Erp- 
MAN, 81, surgeon, carried into its 57th 
year his record of performing an opera- 
tion every year on his birthday. This time 
it was an intestinal resection. The sur- 
geon, who has operated on many celebri- 
ties, including the late Enrico Caruso, 
was sculptured life-size by Max Kalish 
ten years ago. “My last birthday cost me 
all kinds of patients,” Erdman said, 


‘chuckling. “They said: “That old poop 


isn’t going to operate today, is he?” Well, 
I did.” 





Rasoclated Press 
Joan Winfield, the Aussie’s choice 


Flash: In Hollywood, Joan WINFIELD, 
Australian-born’ movie actress, learned 
that she had been chosen the favorite 
pin-up girl by a group of Australian sol- 
diers in Melbourne. (Someone in Holly- 
wood thought of sending out pictures. ) 


Arrived: Mrs. Winston CHURCHILL, 
mother of Sarah (see Divorced), in Mos- 
cow, April 2, on a Red Cross tour. 


Cited: On March 28, “somewhere in 
Europe,” Coit. Joun Hay Wuitrtney, 40, 
noted sportsman and now chief liaison 
officer of the Mediterranean Allied Air 
Command, received the Legion of Merit 
for “exceptionally meritorious conduct” in 
1943. At that time Whitney was public- 
relations director for the Eighth Air Force. 


Died:* MarsHaL Boris SHAPOSHNIKOFF, 
68, former Chief of the General Staff of . 
the Russian Army and chief of the Soviet 
Supreme Military Academy; March 26. 
Once a colonel in the Czar’s Army, Sha- 
poshnikoff was Chief ‘of Staff during the 
first year of Russia’s war with Germany. 
In 1942, he became ill and retired. Stalin 
and Foreign Commissar Molotoff were 
pallbearers at his state funeral in Moscow. 

VINCENT BENDIX, 62, inventor, founder 
of the Bendix Aviation Corp., and presi- 
dent of Bendix Helicopters, Inc.; in New 
York, March 27. Inventor of the self-start- 
er drive and four-wheel brake for automo- 
biles, Bendix later became an aviation en- 
thusiast. A few months ago, Bendix an- 
nounced that his four-passenger _heli- 
copter sedan would be ready for mass- 
production after the war. 








Today: the Pacific's greatest supply base... 


Many of the Government’s more than 100 installations in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area are permanent establishments, 
locarsdl here after exhaustive study and investigation from 
every angle... . 

For example: U. S. Naval Supply Depot in Oakland, 
largest coastal naval supply sper in the United States; 
Oakland Army Base (supply and embarkation) ; Naval Air 


j export-import trade with the Pacific Basin, South 


ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF THE BAY opposite the Golden Gate, 
Metropolitan Oakland Area is in a commanding position for 


merica and 
the World. Terminus of three transcontinental railway systems. 


(A prewar photograph) 


Station in Alameda ; U. S. Coast Guard Base ; Pacific Over- 
seas Air Technical Service; and several others. 


This overwhelming evidence of the advantages of Metro- 
politan Oakland Area, on the mainland, as a shipping . 
and distribution center is corroborated by the experience 
of hundreds of the large and small manufacturers that are 
located here. : 


Tomorrow: a world-trade port again! 


Prewar Metropolitan Oakland Area’s harbors and termi- 
nals, unexcelled on the Coast, handled 4,000,000 tons of 
waterborne commerce annually. 
Postwar, these terminals and facilities will be expanded 
to handle far greater tonnage—to the Pacific, to South 
America, to the ports of the World! 
Oakland Municipal Airport, outstanding prewar air field, 
is now one of the Pacific’s:most important Army and Navy 
air transport bases. And Civil Aeronautics Authority, Army 
and Navy are expanding it to four times its size. Postwar, 
it agairr will be one ef the Nation’s top-flight civilian fields. 
Mainland terminus of three transcontinental railway sys- 
tems and of many truck-lines operating over the Pacific 
Coast’s 2700 miles of surfaced highways, Metropolitan 


Oakland Area also is the strategic center for fast and 
low-cost distribution by ‘rail and truck. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


It’s An Amazing NEW West's facts, figures and photos will give 
you much valuable .information on the many, advantages the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area offers. 

If you will acquaint us with the details of your western problems, 
we will compile a detailed Confidential Special Survey applied to 
your particular operation. Get ready for a flying start when peace 
comes. As the first step, write for this free book today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12,-California 


4513 


ALL BUILDINGS 
of Port of Oakland 
are concrete and 
steel, sprinkler 
equipped. Termi- 
nals are only a 
few minutes from 
business center. 


“The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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Army Weather Eye Covers Asia, 


Plots Data for Pacific Attacks 


This exclusive dispatch, explaining the 
dependence of our Pacific actions on iso- 
lated meteorological observers in the in- 
terior of China, comes from Harold R. 
Isaacs, NEWSWEEX’s correspondent in the 
China-Burma-India theater. 


Weather is crucial, even decisive, in 
the Pacific war. 

Storms sweeping eastward from the 
bare heights of the Central Asian plateau 
may affect next week’s movements of the 
fleet in the Western Pacific. Speed and 
direction of bitter winds blowing across 
some arid, distant.Mongolian steppe may 
fix a whole week’s operation for bombers 
flying out of Saipan. 

When Col. Richard E. Ellsworth, the 
34-year-old West Pointer commanding 
the Blank* Weather Squadron, flew from 
China to Guam in January, he was told 


there: “If the Blank will deliver, the rest © 


will be easy.” The Weather Squadron has 
been delivering. 

The Blank delivers from a vast chunk 
of the earth’s surface and from the great 
layers of hitherto unexplored air that lie 
above it. It has 2,300 men spread thin— 
south, deep into the Indian Ocean far be- 
low the Equator; north, to the Sibertan 
border; west, into Baluchistan and Sin- 
kiang; and east, to the China Sea. They 





*Name withheld for reasons of military security. 


work at some 100 stations, dotting a 
gigantic, rough parallelogram about 3,000 
miles deep and 4,000 miles wide. They 
observe, plot, and forecast weather for 
all planes that fly in India and Burma, 
across the Hump, and in China. 


The Weather Squadron’s stations are ' 


located in some of the remotest spots ip 
the world. The days roll into each other 
in an indistinguishable series of balloon 
runs, instrument, readings, and radio re- 


ports. 


Weather Airline: Moving personnel 
and weather and communications equip- 
ment into China was a difficult task at a 
time when every ounce flown over the 
Hump was questioned. Colonel Ellsworth 
finally acquired two C-47s of his own. 
These two ships, affectionately called “the 
Weather Airline,” have carried most of 
the personnel and the great bulk of sup- 
plies to all corners of the beat. 

This operation has. involved grueling 
and spectacular flying. Ellsworth has 
flown the Hump more than 100 times and 
has piloted squadron ships to his farthest 
stations. Maj. Harry (Tex) Albaugh of 
San Antonio recently went home after 
comaplotiog some 1,300 hours of hazard- 
ous flying for the squadron. Last Novem- 
ber, Albaugh and Maj. Joseph Dillow, 
Weather Squadron communications offi- 
cer, flew from Peshawar in Northwestern 


























Newsweek—Stone 


The Blank’s new weather map of Asia upsets ancient, accepted wind theories 


India across the high end of the Himala- 
yas, direct to Tihwa in Sinkiang—the first 
time such a flight was ever made. 
Dependent at first on a conglomera- 
tion of tactical radio networks and Chi- 
nese communications, the Weather 


‘Squadron has gradually taken over most 


of the job of insuring swift and regular 
dispatch .of weather information. 

Reports also come in from United 
States Army and other intelligence offi- 
cers in all parts of China, from British 
and Russian® sources, and from pilots 
returning from missions over enemy ter- 
ritory. 

Empty spaces on the meteorological 
map are often filled in by flying .weather 
stations—specially equipped aircraft of a 
weather reconnaissance squadron, flown 
by skilled young pilots who make long, 
dangerous flights to take needed readings. 

But increasingly the basic material from 
which weather maps are drawn is coming 
from the squadron’s own stations, of 
which there are at present 36 in China 
alone. 

The record of the Weather Squadron 

is highlighted with new techniques and 
improvisations, some of which have al- 
ready become permanent contributions 
to the science and practice of meteor- 
ology. 
@ In the Assam Valley in Northeastern 
India, jumping-off place for all Hump fly- 
ing, Capt. Donald E. Martin and M/Sgt. 
Paul Bauer worked out their own tricks 
(still secret) for forecasting when fog 
a come dcwn and when it would 
@ In East China a young forecaster, Lt. 
Lester Supiro, found a way of making 
hydrogen for inflating the balloons out of 
materials available in China. For ferro- 
silicon he substituted aluminum salvaged 
from wrecked planes and locally proc- 
essed. This technique, which has saved 
up to 25,000 pounds of freight each 
month, has been adopted all over the 
world by the Army. 


Storms Over Asia: But far more im- 


‘portant than new methods are these new 


facts the squadron has discovered about 
Asiatic meteorology: 

@ It is now known that there are two 
tropical fronts, not one, in the vicinity of 
the Equator. If meetings of these’ fronts 
can be located accurately and in time, it 
may be possible to forecast hurricanes 
two or three days earlier than can now be 
done on the basis of observed pressures, 
clouds, winds, and sea swells. 

@ Work of the weather men has exploded 
the old notion that equatorial regions en- 
joy stable, unchanging seasonal condi- 
tions. They have learned that equatorial 
regions have moving weather or storm 
systems, as do higher latitudes. 

@ It was believed previously that the 





* American radio monitors pick up Russian weathet 
information from uncoded broadcasts. 





of “Winged Victory” presented by 
20th Century-Fox, in association with 
the Army Air Forces, 


Smoking woul tke § to quit Homer 


What a beating those “makings” 
take! It’s really no “pipe.” It’s never 
exactly a cigarette, either. And 
Homer, here, has. everything—rice 
paper, tobacco, and two sets of nim- 
le digits to do verona oe has 
everything—eve ing but know- 
bow. Bae dca, Caare the odds? 
Maybe tomorrow or next day he’Il be 
lucky enough to snap up a pack of 
“ready-mades.” 

In other things, lack of skill can 
have dire consequences. Take the 
Norden Bombsights we make for the 
Army, for example. An error of an 
infinitesimal fraction of an inch any- 
where in this instrument can cause 
® bomb-load to miss the target by 
severa) hundred yards. In this case, 
Crude construction comes high. It 


means a mission wasted—and lives 
of crewmen risked in vain. 

That’s sobering, and Victor peo- 
ple take it seriously. It gives them 
the patience to keep everlastingly at 
it, to take endless pains in meetin 
every minute specification detail. 
That same thought instills habits of 
cleanliness by which they voluntarily 
watch little things like clean hands, 
dust-free shoes and clothing. It re- 
minds them of the need for accuracy 
as they routinely use precision gauges 
from which imen- 
sions of one-quaster 
of ten-millionths of VICTOR 
an inch can be read. 

Patience, cleanliness, 
and accxz are re- 
quired to build the 


‘ 


Norden Bombsight, and Victor 
craftsmen have what it takes. You 
can look for that combination of 

ualities, too, inevery postwar Victor 

dding Machine. For they'll be built 
under the seme roof that housed the 
Norden Bombsight...by the same 
craftsmen... using the same preci- 
sion know-hcw. 

You'll have no difficulty deciding 
on what's best for your peacetime 
adding machine dollar. Actually, that 
will be a “pipe.” ¥ 


ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 











OFF YOUR FEET! 





WALK IN 
Your Footprint 
an Leather 


vous roctpaiat ia ceatace 
= 


It takes 1800 pounds pressure per square 
inch to mold the innersole of a Matrix 
to follow the sole of your foot. Imagine 
how much painful pounding you have 
to do to equal that...by breaking in 
old-fashioned flat innersole shoes! 
Better make your next shoe Matrix. 
Every Matrix has your footprint in leather 
built in from the start... A natural 
curve-for-curve copy of the bottom of 
your foot. For lighter-than-air foot com- 
fort, slip into Matrix today! Available at 
America’s leading retailers. 


Mn 


THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD 
» TA WINTER STREET WORCESTER 4 MASS 


MAKERS OF FINE MEN S SHOES S 





NCE 1864 


TAKE THOSE WEIGHTS 
























Colonel Ellsworth of the squadron 


Himalayas were an_ effective , barrier, 
wholly separating weather in India from 
weather in Central and Northern Asia. It 
is now known that a definite relationship 
exists between weather north and south 
of the great mountain. range. 

@ Meteorologists generally believed that 
all Pacific weather was formed in the 
vicinity of the China Sea where the polar 
continental air meets the warm, maritime 


tropical air. Data now available show © 


quite clearly that weather also moves 
eastward from Europe. 

@ In summer, according to previous 
theory, all Asiatic weather was considered 
fixed by the thermal low, created by the 
intense heat of subtropical Asia. This low 
results in the southwest monsoon, which 
makes all of Southern Asia a bathhouse 
misery through half the year. It is now 
realized that this thermal low is actually 
displaced, at frequent intervals, by high- 
pressure cells that cross Asia from Eastern 
Europe in the usual manner, causing rain- 


fall in China. 


Safe Flight: These slowly accumulat- 
ing facts—used every day to clear aircraft 
on combat or transport missions—are 
systematically collated and studied at a 
weather control station set up in West 
China in December 1948 and at a similar 
establishment in Calcutta. Here young 
men to whom a few years ago weather 
was. something good or bad for ball 
games or trips to the beach have actually 
begun the first orderly, continuous study 
of Asiatic weather ever undertaken. 

The records they keep, the carefully 
classified maps they draw, the data they 
use to forecast weather for present-day 
wartime operations will form an indis- 
pensable part of the knowledge needed 
to speed the coming age of flight. 

Right now, a lonely sergeant tapping 
out the day’s final report on the strato- 
sphere over China may be playing a vital 
part in a raid over Tokyo a few days 
later. He is also helping to insure the 
safety of people who some day will 
regularly fly the Pacific. 





A fair question— 
a simple answer 





W™ do so many pipe smokers, 
once they try Brindley’s Mix- 
ture, smoke it forever after? Because 
it’s indescribably different. We 
think you'll like it. 


1% oz. . o « « 15 
134 oz. oe « 25 314 oz. o « « SUZ 
8 oz.. . - - $1.10 16 oz. . 3 3 $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 





















An Entirely New Work by 

the Famed Editorial Staff 
of WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL = 

DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


HIS single volume con- 

tains more than 40,000 
concise biographies, with 
pronunciation of names and 
all essential facts required for 
quick-reference use. It in- 
cludes scientists, statesmen, generals, rulers, 
explorers, writers, painters, actors, radio pef- 
sonalities, and eminent figures from everty 
other field of activity. WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable source of infor- 
mation for writers, speakers, teachers, as well 
as for the general reader. 1,736 pages, with 
thumb notch index. Price $6.50. At your book- 
dealer, or from the publishers. Also ask for: 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms . . $4.00 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
473Federal Street Springfield 2, Mass. 
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THE PRESS 
The People’s Eyes and Ears 


~ In San Francisco this week, Michael J. 
McDermott, gray-haired veteran press 
liaison man of the State Department, 
wrestled with the biggest housing prob- 
lem of his career: finding accommoda- 
tions for 933 neywspapermen, radio re- 
porters, cameramen who will cover 
the United Nations conference opening 
there on April 25. bs 

When McDermott left Washington 
two weeks ago, 500 applications for cre- 
dentials had been approved. The -700- 
room Palace Hotel, in downtown San 
Francisco, about a mile from the Veter- 
ans Building and ra House where the 
sessions will be held, was reserved for 
the correspondents. By last week McDer- 
mott was casting about for more space. 

The State Department, anxious to pro- 
mote the world free-press program 
(which will go before the conference as 
part of the Mexico City declaration) has 
promised the same free and ‘easy cov- 
erage that prevailed at Chapultepec. 
British newsmen were frankly skeptical. 
But Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. presumably had the prior agree- 
ment of Britain, Russia, China, and pos- 
sibly France before he announced his 
plan to ask that plenary and commission 
sessions be open to the press. 
@ The New York Post will print in San 
Francisco a special sixteen-page daily edi- 
tion for sale exclusively at the conférence. 





They Follow the President | 


Three of Washington’s most traveled 
correspondents are Douglas Cornell of 
the Associated Press, Merriman Smith of 
the United Press, and‘ Robert Nixon of 


the International News Service. As White ~ 


House beat men for the press associa- 
tions they have a unique wartime status: 
they are the watchful eyes for all the 
American press on Presidential journeys 
otherwise blacked out to assure the 
Commander-in-Chief’s safety. 

Last week, Cornell, Smith, and Nixon 
had piled up a mileage record rivaling 
that of the Big Three. They had traveled 
nearly 70,000 miles with President 
Roosevelt. One or more—usually all three 
-have gone with the President on every 
trip since Pearl Harbor except those to 
Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta. 


Busy in Washington: The White 
House beat rates as the top job for press- 
association men in Washington. It also is 
perhaps the toughest. Officially, working 

ours for Cornell, Smith, and Nixon are 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. But they are on 
call 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Their newspaper colleagues on the 
run may compose their prose leisurely. 
But the White House press-association 
Men usually must dash from a press con- 
etence to a telephone and dictate a 
Coherent story that might wrap up a half 













When Disaster 


‘struck Hartford at 3 p.m. 


» ...Lhe Journal clock 


struck Noon! 


Ample time for the Oregon Journal to bring its Portland 
readers complete details of the tragic circus fire... 
the same afternoon it happened! 





Day in and day out Portland families 
rely on The Journal, Portland’s 
afternoon newspaper, for news the 


same day it happens. 


You see, when The Journal goes 


* -to press it’s only early afternoon in 


Portland, but the business day is 
done in Washington and New York; 
and it’s midnight or later in much 
of the rest of the world. This natural 
time advantage, enjoyed exclusively 
by afternoon newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast, enables Journal editors 
to bring their readers all the news, 
hours ahead! 

Little wonder then, with every- 
one eager for last minute news, that 
The Journal today, as it has been 


*Thousands. of exciting facts about the buying habits, 


Preferences and. 
contained in the recent study of “‘ The Portland Consumer Market.” It was made expressly for the Oregon Journal 


for years, is the preferred newspaper 
in Portland* and its retail area. This 
fourth largest Pacific Coast. market 
has a population 34% greater than | 
all the rest of Oregon. Here The 
Journal delivers 13,361 more circu- 
lation than any other newspaper... 
concentrates 80% of its total circu- 
lation, now the largest in its history! 


Mg) UURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member....Metropolitan - 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisce, Los Angeles 


postwar plans.of Portland families are 


by the research department of R. L. Polk § Co. and is available exclusively through The Journal or its national 
representatives. A request on your business letterhead will bring you details. 
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Cornell, Nixon, and Smith: Their White House beat has taken them 70,000 miles 


dozen such widely varying topics as 
Blaze’s airplane ride and a Presidential 
pronouncement on the Yalta decisions. 

Cornell, Smith, and Nixon travel as 
part of the President’s party. They must 
be ready to leave on a few hours’ notice 
and cannot tell even their families where 
they are going. On the trips they work 
around the clock, even when security 
censorship bars spot-news coverage. They 
often catch the Presidential train on the 
run from a telegraph station. They hear 
many official secrets they are pledged to 
keep in confidence. Thus they were at 
Warm Springs, Ga., when Mr. Roose- 
velt reorganized the State Department, 
but could not break the story until it 
was disclosed to all the newsmen in 
Washington. 


But Where’s Stalin? Of the three, the 
dark-haired and taciturn Cornell at 38 is 
the veteran of the beat. Michigan-born 
and Nebraska-reared, he joined the AP in 
1933 and became White House man in 
1939. 

Smith, who just retired as president 
of the White House Correspondents As- 
sociation, has covered the beat since 
1941. He is a dark-haired, 32-year-old 
Georgian with a black’ mustache, the 
talkative one of the three. 

Nixon, 40, graying and mustached, 
also is a Georgian; he has been with INS 
fifteen years and took up the White 
House job after his return from North 
Africa in 1942. (He covered Casablanca 
as a foreign correspondent. ) 

Both Smith and Nixon like to wear 
blue polka-dot bow ties 4 la Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Nixon has Rooseveltian 
pince-nez to go with his tie. All three 
correspondents are close friends but 
scorn “black sheeting” (news swapping). 
They have only two complaints about 
their jobs. They travel much but have 
little chance for sightseeing, and they 
have yet to meet a big one of the Big 
Three—Joseph Stalin. 


EDUCATION | 


Harvard’s Wayward Sons 


To the hazards of enrollment at Har- 
vard something new is being added. Year 
after year Harvard’s bespectacled, 42- 
year-old Custodian of the Archives, Clif- 
ford Kenyon Shipton, burrows into the 
musty memoirs of its early graduates and 
comes .up at intervals with another vol- 
ume of alumni biographies. 

Adopting the premise that “those who 
were hanged are just as important as the 
ones ordained,” Shipton is by-passing 
none of Harvard’s 88,000 graduates. His 
portraits depict them “warts and all.” To 
date he has written more than 700 pro- 


- files (a record, he believes) varying in 


length from a single paragraph to 50 
pages; and he is currently turning them 
out at the rate of approximately 50 a 
year. His fourth volume, the seventh in 
the series, will be published next sum- 
mer. “If I live to be 90,” he speculates, 
“I can get to the class of 1800.” 


The Sheep .. . Shipton inherited his 
career from the Rev. John Langdon Sib- 
ley, who as librarian of Harvard for 21 
years “acquired the name of being a stur- 
dy beggar” by rounding up 123,000 books 
for its shelves. Sibley, who ‘resigned in 
1877 at the age of 73, published three vol- 
umes of “Biographical Sketches of Grad- 
uates of Harvard ‘University,” and at his 
death in 1885 left reams of biographical 
notes plus $150,000 for continuing his pet 
project. In 86 years he had compiled 
biographies of 301 alumni from the first 
graduating class of 1642 to 1690. Then, 
in 1980, his successor took over. 

Shipton’s delving has uncovered a ripe 
list of Harvard characters. Among the 
worthies: 

@ George Downing (class of 1642) was 
graduated at 17 and returned to Eng- 
land (eleven of the twenty graduates 


‘yu 9,105 81 
eT AD 


= 646 emigrated to England), : 


became a notable diplomat, 
serving both Cromwell and Charles II. 
@ Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck (1665) was 
Harvard's only Indian graduate. He died 
of tuberculosis at 20. 
€ Soe une oe oe ren 
at-great-great-uncle 0: verett - 
Seal Mucsrchusstts Senator, became 
Governor of Connecticut. (There were 
eight Saltonstalls in Harvard’s first ‘75 


classes. ) 

@ Paul Dudley (1690) entered Harvard 
at 10 and got his A.B. at 14. Later he was 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 

@ Thomas Clap (1722) achieved the 
dubious—from a Cambridge point of view 
-distinction of becoming president of 
Yale.* “There were some things about 
him I could never understand,” Shipton 
comments. ; 


..- And the Goats: These are taken 
from Shipton’s “Harvard Irre s” file: 
@ James Ward (1645) “rob in the 
nighttime the houses of Joshua Hewes 
and Joseph Weed.” Ward was publicly 
whipped by Harvard's president, Henry 
Dunster, and expelled (he was later re- 
instated). 

@ John Morse (1692) had a “particular 
penchant for breaking windows. 

@ Jeremiah Dummer (1699) was char- 
acterized 68 years later by alumnus Jere- 
my Belknap: “In his later days he grew 
a Libertine and kept a Seraglio of Misses 
around him to whom he was lavish with 
his favors.” He was also addicted to “rasp- 
berry punch.” When not in dalliance 
Dummer was political agent for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony at the Court 
of St. James’s. . - 

@ Rosewell Saltonstall (1720) “estab- 
lished new records in disorders, culminat- 
ing his career by burglarizing Tutor Sev- 
er's chamber.” 

@ Samuel Coolidge (1724), a teacher, 
turned out to be the town drunk. The 
Selectmen of Watertown, Mass., bought 
him a pair of trousers and tried unavail- 
ingly to sober him up. 


The Shepherd: Shipton reports most 
Pherae of these Alack pal are 
amused at such remote peccadilloes, but 
some of the more tender-minded have 
suggested Shipton whitewash certain per- 
sonages. He has refused. He even admits 
Tunning across two of his own forebears 


who “obviously were mentally deficient.” 


With his wife and three children, Ship- 
ton occupies a former parsonage in Shir- 
ley, Mass., where he does his work. Every 
Monday he journeys 40 miles to his office 
in the Widener Library at Harvard. So 
soaked is he in antiquity that. when, on 
occasion, he gets lost in the tortuous 
streets of Boston he takes his bearings 
from landmarks going back to 1750. “I’m 
in the center of the old Millpond,” he 
decides, and tacks to starboard. 


*Yale was founded in 1701. partly to combat the 
liberalism of Harvard. Nearly all early 
trustees, rectors, and tutors at Yale were Harvard men. 
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SPORTS 


Keep Em Swimming 

For 28 years, Henry J. Grieser of 
Gamboa, C. Z., has had the kids of the 
Panama Canal Zone splashing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. He was the first 
instructor of Alan Ford, holder of the 
world’s free-style swimming record of 
49.4 seconds for 100 yards. 

“Get ‘em young and keep ‘em swim- 
ming” is Grieser’s motto, and it has paid 





off in health and recreation for thousands 


of Zone youngsters, and incidentally in 
the famous Red-White-and-Blue Troupe, 
“the world’s fastest children swimmers.” 

Alan Ford, for instance, who comes 
from Balboa, entered the kindergarten 
class at 5. His first victory came in the 
“crab race,” in which nonswimmers f@n 
through hip-high water flailing their arms 
as if swimming. (“The first thing they 
know,” says Grieser, “they’re off their 
feet and actually swimming:”) A few 
months later, Ford swam 22 yards in 22 
seconds, earning a chocolate bar and 
ribbon from Grieser. At Balboa High 
School, which he later left for Mercers- 
burg and Yale, Ford won the all-Canal 
Zone championships in 100-yard free- 
style and back-stroke events. 

This week the star Grieser pupil, now 
21 -years old and a midshipman at Co- 
lumbia University, tries for new records 
at the national Amateur Athletic Union 
championships in New York (April 6-7), 
while in the Canal Zone Grieser cele- 
brates the 27th anniversary of his Red- 
White-and-Blue Troupe. At 54, the coach 
is sun-wizened and durable as ever. 


Swimming Carpenter: Born at Stein- 
way, N. Y., Grieser learned to swim soon 
after he walked. His father, a sailing 
enthusiast, taught him by slinging him 
over the side of a boat, and by the time 
Grieser attended grammar school he 
swam like a trout. He worked as car- 
penter and swimming teacher in New 
York until he was 26, when he trans- 
ported his tools to the Canal Zone where 
swimming is possible throughout the year. 

In the Zone, Grieser sacrificed carpen- 
try for swimming. He organized swim- 
ming groups and staged an aquacade 
with a cast of 250. His showmanship 
won him the job of Canal Zone coach. 

A year after his arrival, the Red- 
White-and-Blue Troupe started as a 
stunt. Katherine Sundquist, 7, a pupil 
of Grieser’s, thrashed and wriggled 
through the Gaillard Cut (300 feet) with 
feet and hands bound, and her 6-year-old 
sister, Constance, dived from the 10- 
meter platform into the Balboa pool. 


Children clamored to join Grieser’s . 


classes to (1) entertain the many Allied 
soldiers passing through after the last 
war, ‘and (2) win chocolate bars and 


’ prizes in contests. The grand prize was 
to qualify for the Troupe, which later . 


went on extended tours of the Zone, 
South America, and the United States. 
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Besides Ford, Grieser has taught other 
national titleholders and Olympic stars: 
Josephine McKim, three-time Olympic 
member, Alma Mann, and Adelaide 
Lambert. Recent swimmers include Henry 
Brewerton, who was a captain of the 
West Point team, and George Haldeman 
and Roger Adams, who captained squads 
at Iowa State. 

Many of the small fry Grieser now 
teaches are children of his early Troupe 
members. James Morris Jr., an 8-year-old, 
is currently the world’s fastest swimmer 


_for his age and weight. The 65-pound 


boy has covered 25 yards in 15.5 seconds; 
his brother Kenny, 5, went 25 yards in 
21 seconds. 

A quarter of a century ago, Grieser 
also taught Gen. John J. Pershing’s 10- 


ones a — 
Lt. Bert Shepard: Big leaguer 


Coach Grieser makes paddlers out of toddlers 
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year-old son Warren. George C. Marshall, 
now Chief of Staff, arranged the lessons, 
cagenenne by his son’s progress, Pershing 
took a couple of lessons himself. 


Prison-Camp Dream 


From any viewpoint, Lt. Bert Shepard, 
25, of Clinton, Ind., is a major leaguer. 
Last year, his P-38 was shot down over 
Germany, and Shepard lost his right leg 
below the knee. He had been an athlete, 
and in prison camp he resolved to con- 
tinue to be one. He was freed less than 
three months ago. Last week—after -two 
weeks of running, batting, and fielding 
with an artificial leg at the Nationals’ 
training camp in College Park, Md.—the 
plucky lefthander signed with Washing- 
ton as coach, pitcher, and pinch-hitter. 
“This is the thing I dreamed about in 
that prison camp,” Shepard said. 


Basketball Roundup 


In New York, DePaul’s Blue Demons 
beat Bowling Green 71-54 for the Na- 


‘ tional Invitation title. Oklahoma A. & M. 


defeated New York University 49-45 in 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion championship. Then basketball in- 
terest centered on the battle of the Brob- 
dignagian centers—George Mikan of De- 
Paul (6 feet 9) vs. Bob (Foothills) Kur- 
land of the Aggies (7 feet) in the Red 
Cross tournament play-off on March 29. 

But the encounter slumped to sling- 
shot status in less than fourteen minutes: 
Mikan, who had sparked the score to 
21-14 in DePaul’s favor, fouled out of 
the game on five personals, and _ his 
normal-sized teammates just couldnt 
conquer the Foothills. The Aggies went 
ahead to win the game 52-44 and the 
mythical national collegiate basketball 
championship. The Red Cross score: 
more than $50,000. 











For more cheerful, more interesting rooms... 


Cheerfulness goes hand in hand with daylight and outdoor 
beauty. And so, why not plan your new postwar home . , . or the 
remodeling of your present home . . . to bring in the daylight 
and make the most of outdoor views? “Open” your rooms to 
both—with glass. ; 
In some climates, large windows have presented a problem 
of heat loss on coldest days. That problem has been answered 
by Libbey-Owens’Ford’s new Thermopane, the windowpane 
that insulates. 
Thermopane is not a type of window—but an insulating win- 
dowpane that allows you to enjoy the charm of bigger windows 
with comfort and heat savings you’d never imagine possible in 
cold weather. In your windows, Thermopane looks like regular 
glass—but what a difference it makes! 
Thermopane is described briefly at the right. But if you 
_intend to remodel or build a home when restrictions are lifted, 
you'll want a copy of our illustrated Thermopane book. It’s 
pies with information that you, your architect and your 

uilder can use to bring extra cheer, extra beauty and extra 
comfort to many rooms in your home. Write for your copy to 


Libbey-Owens‘F ord Glass Co., 745 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 
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INSTEAD OF MARKING TIME... 


’'M MAKING 
LOVE 


by V-MAIL 





WE pe. acne abe 
Have V-Mail Paper Ready— 
Write Every Chance You Get! 


Share with your serviceman the brightest in- 
cidents of your day. With V-Mail you can 
write him once a day or oftener—if you're 
all set to use those empty moments that are 
often wasted. Riding a bus, waiting for an 
appointment—write him the news while it’s 
fresh, before you forget the details. And send 
it by V- Mail, next best to a cable! He'll ap- 
preciate those daily visits by V- Mail! 


Make It Easy For Yourself! 


1, After you write that long weekend letter, 
address and stamp at least seven Wessel’s V-Mail 
Envo-Letters (one for every day). Remember 
V-Mail requires no envelope...takes just a regu- 
lar 3¢ stamp...is the only mail that’s sure to fly 
-..Saves cargo space for vital supplies. 


2. Carry this ready stamped and addressed V- 
Mail with you always. Then whenever you have 
an idle moment—write a quick cheery note and 
drop it in the nearest mail box. 


LU € 55 6 b's. Ss 





Copr, S, W. & Co. 


V-Mail Envo-Letters 10¢ up. You'll find 
Wessel’s V-Mail Envo-Letters at your nearest 
stationery counter, in 10¢, 25¢ and 50¢ packages. 
Illustrated is “‘The Fortress,” 50¢. 


Silay WSL E Geng 


New York © CHICAGO e San Francisco 


Originators of V- Mail Envo-Letters... 
Almost two billion produced so far. 








The USO-Camp Show unit photographed before the flight that ended in tragedy. 
Top, Tamara, Yvette, Rognan, and Lorraine; bottom, Froman, Markoff, and Drysdale 








MUSIC 
Onstage for Five 


Seven entertainers saw the lights of 
Lisbon from the air that February night 
in 1943. But, though’ their plane put 
down there, the seven did not see Lisbon 
itself. For the Yankee Clipper crashed in 
landing, and two members of USO-Camp 
Shows Overseas Unit No. 34 died: Tam- 
ara, the pretty, brunette Russian singer, 
and Roy Rognan, who, with his wife Jean 
Lorraine, made up the dance team of 
Lorraine and Rognan. Four ‘others—Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, Miss Lorraine, 
and Grace Drysdale—were injured. By 
some miracle the seventh entertainer, the 
singer Yvette, came out unhurt. 

Though the Clipper crash was neither 
the first nor the most recent wartime trag- 
edy to hit show business (thirteen other 
USO-Camp Shows troupers have died in 
service since then), the drama of its loss 
did bring home the fact that not all is 
grease paint glamour when Broadway 
and Ho powell go overseas. 





Indestructible Five: The comeback 
efforts.by the Clipper victims had two 
highlights: (1) When Jane Froman— 
thou still able to walk only with 
the aid of crutches—resumed her night- 
club career last winter, propped erect on 
a miniature traveling es (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 8), and (2) Cypsy Markoff’s 
concert debut in Town Hall, New York, 
last week. 

How have these five girls, in little more 
than two years, overcome broken bodies 
and shocked nerves? The warm sympathy 
of the press and public have — of 
course. But they have paid highly for 








their recoveries—in pain, money,* and re- 


adjustment. Though each met her prob- , 


lems in her own way, all have shared a 
common determination: to continue en- 
tertaining servicemen and to prove to the 
disabled that a crippling injury doesn’t 
have to mean the end of a career. 

LorraInE Rocnan: At 33, Jean Lor- 
raine has learned to be a singing come- 
dienne instead of a comedy dancer be- 
cause, in addition to a concussion, the 
loss of seven teeth, and a spinal injury, 
her right leg was crushed. To keep her 
husband’s name alive, she now calls 
herself Lorraine Rognan. 

Though she was on crutches for seven 
and a half months (and entertained at 
the Hollywood Canteen during that 
time), she went back overseas just a year 
after the Lisbon accident to finish out her 
USO contract. Miss Rognan also played 
three weeks at the New York Paramount 
in February. Three weeks is as long an 
engagement as she has strength for at 
this stage, in a recovery which has thus 
far cost $14,000. 

YveETTE: Though Elsa Harris, as she 
was born 21 years ago in Birmingham, 
Ala., escaped injury in the crash, she col- 
lapsed six months later from delayed re- 
action. She had gone on to England 
alone, where she organized and toured 
with a unit of soldiers called “Snow White 
and Her 18 GI’s.” Back here for a “rest,” 
she plunged into war benefits and toured 
the hospital circuit. Though Yvette is now 
getting over a tonsillectomy, her next 
project is to sing in the Pacific area. 

JANE Froman: Probably because hers 
was the biggest “name,” Miss Froman 





®USO-Camp Shows, Inc., made available $8,300 
to those injured. Misses F: —. + 


5 i Drysdale 
$10,000 policy is now provided every USO-Camp 
Shows overseas entertainer. 
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has been the most publicized of the 
group. The innumerable operations _re- 
sulting from a smashed and almost torn- 
off right leg, crushed left ankle, broken 
right arm, dislocated back, and cracked 
pelvis—plus ially designed gadgets 
for moving about inconspicuously—have 
cost Miss Froman around $90,000. 

Grace DryspaLe: A puppeteer and 
banjo player, Miss Drysdale has been the 
least publicized—possibly because she 
went straight on to England after three 
months in a Lisbon hospital and hasn't 
been back to this country. The trunk con- 
taining her puppets was salvaged from 
the wreck, and she them while 
convalescing from a broken leg. Miss 

» who is a former bookkeeper, 
was born in Boston, is in her late twen- 
ties, and has been in show business only 
seven years. She has been_all over the 
European theater and is now playing in 
the south of France. 

Gypsy Marxorr: The daughter of a 
Bessarabian gypsy father and an Egyp- 
tian mother, Gypsy was born, of all 
places, in Milwaukee, Wis, Her. parents 
took her all over the world, but they died 
when she was 12 and Gypsy went to live 
with an aunt in Chicago. She was al- 
ready a pianist. By the next year she had 
learned the accordion and had a job: in 
a Chicago speakeasy. At 14, she made 
her New York debut at the Club Abbey 
with a Russian singer named Tamara— 
the same Tamara who died at Lisbon. 

When Gypsy caught the Clipper in 
1948, her loose-hanging black hair, or- 
nate earrings, and accordion were al- 
ready well known in night-club circuits 
all over the world. When she gave her 
Town Hall recital last week, she had been 
in virtual eclipse for two years. Recent at- 
tempts to get re commercial dates 
brought the old brushoff. Down to her 
last $50—her seventeen operations had 
cost some $25,000—Gypsy made up her 
mind to prove she wasn't a “has-been” 
and could : still heft a 80-pound accordion 
and manage her bass playing despite torn 
arm muscles and two par 
She did it: She not only paid off the cost 
of the concert and the supporting ensem- 
ble; she also cleared $600. 


Record Week 


RoMBerG: Up in CENTRAL Park. 
Jeanette MacDonald, Robert Merrill, and 
orchestra under Robert Rutsell Bennett. 
| Victor. Three 10-inch records in album, 

$2.75. Substituting its own artists for the 
original cast, Victor takes a leaf from 
Decca’s book of Broadway show albums 
and produces the recent Sigmund Rom- 
berg “Up in Central Park.” Pleasant mu- 
sic—pleasantly sung. 


Mary Lou WiiuiaMs Trio. Mary Lou 
Williams, Bill Coleman, and Al Hall. 
Asch. Three 10-inch records in album, 
$2.75. An odd trio—piano, trumpet, and 
bass—but Mary Lou, queen: of the hot 
Piano, keeps it in line. 


fingers. . 





JET PROPULSION 
uses SOLAR ‘know-how’ 
on world’s fastest planes 


OLAR engine parts and Solar tail- 
7 pipes are vital units in the miracle 
of Lockheed's “Shooting Star”, that ghostly 
new jet-propelled fighter plane that rivals 
the speed of sound. 


The. selection of Solar to build important 
parts of jet engines is a natural result” 
Solar’s fifteen years of experience i 


airplane exhaust systems and 
of high-temperature alloys 
heat, corrosion: and vib 


The: miracle of speed is based’on the mit- 
acle of skill! , 


SOLAR skills continue | 
to solve problems in the 
elimination of hot gases, 
the utilization of waste heat 
energy, the control and 
transfer of heat and products 
of high corrosion resistance. 
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If it isn't a CROTON 


it isn't the famous 


PMoh'y WY wale 


self-winding, waterproof watch 
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RELIGION 


Hitchhiker From Hunan 


When the Japs brought murder and 
their own brand of ruin to China’s Hunan 
Province, the Norwegian Lutheran mis- 
sionaries had to think fast. Their nation 
was hot at war with Japan but, if they 
hit it off with the invaders, their Chinese 
converts’ might despise them; if they 
didn’t, the Japs could be counted on to 
retaliate. 

The issue was peculiarly difficult for 
Pastor Aksel Eriksen, the Norwegian 
Missionary Society’s slender, blond, rep- 
resentative at Yi-Yang. He was responsi- 
ble for properties including two hospitals, 
a clinic, and a senior and middle school 
enrolling 800 pupils and reputed to be 
the finest in Hunan Province. 

On June 6, 1944, Eriksen’s tightrope- 
walking problem was solved. His station 
at Tachwalun was bombed by the Japa- 
nese. Three days later he took to the 
road with thousands of destitute refugees. 
After four days of machine gunning and 
strafing by Japanese planes (his coolie 
dropped his gear en route and abruptly 
disappeared) he reached a temporary 
retreat in the mountains at Tienchaoping, 
where he Spent last summer. 

Permission to enter the United States 
came on Dec. 16, 1944, but getting 
under way was something else again. 
Fortunately Eriksen is an accomplished 
foot traveler who has averaged 15 to 20 
miles a day in this fashion on yearly visits 
to eleven congregations totaling 1,000 
members. The 800 miles from Tienchao- 
ping to Kunming in Yunnan Province 
were ‘made on foot, by boat, bus, truck, 
and Army transport plane. Eleven other 
Norwegian missionaries made the journey 
with him. From there they were flown 
over the Hump to Calcutta. After a 56- 
day voyage Eriksen arrived at Baltimore, 
Md., the sole passenger on an American 
Liberty ship and the first of the twelve 
missionaries to reach the United States. 


Vatican-Kremlin Exchange 


Developiments in the Vatican-Kremlin 

litical stalemate (NEwsweEEK, April 2) 
ast week: i 
@ A Vatican source declared that the sit- 
uation in Russia, which has one-sixth of 
the world’s population and only two prac- 
ticing Roman Catholic priests, could not 
be regarded as “normal.” 
@ The Russian publicist Ilya Ehrenburg 
stated in the official Communist newspa- 
per Pravda that the Vatican and “many- 
North American Catholics” are attempting 
to salvage German imperialism through 


the German Catholic Centrists. He added 


that Dr. Heinrich Briining, a former Ger- 
man Chancellor now at Harvard Univer- 
sity, had been designated as “Fiihrer.” 
(“Utter nonsense,” Briining commented. ) 
@ President Roosevelt’s personal repre- 
sentative, Edward J. Flynn, made a sec- 
ond visit to the Pope. 


Dowling, Haydon, and Glass 


THEATER 
The Glass Hit 


By Broadway’s calendar, March came 
in like a lost lamb and went out stomping 
like a lion. On the last day of the month, 
Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer took 


Times Square by acclamation wii 
called “The Glass Menagerie.” 

The menagerie is a crippled girl’s col- 
lection of glass miniatures. The play by 
Tennessee Williams—his first on Broad- 
way—is an eloquent and touching record 
of four people in a tenement apartment 
off a St. Louis alley: a one-time Southern 
belle (Laurette Taylor) with delusions 
of former grandeur but with few illu- 
sions about her errant son (Eddie Dow- 
ling), the chances her crippled, super- 
sensitive daughter (Julie Haydon) has 
to find a husband, or the marital inten- 
tions of her daughter’s “gentleman caller” 
(Anthony Ross), who walks into the par- 
lor and walks out again having done more 
good than harm. 

The quality of “The Glass Menagerie” 
is at once evocative and elusive, not to be 
resolved by a synopsis of a simple, sen- 
timental story that offers Saroyan’s fresh 
approach to people without Saroyans 
facile dismissal of the people’s problems. 

Singer’s production is one of the thea- 
ter’s happiest collaborations in recent 
years. There are Williams's dialogue and 
extra-dimensional characterizations; the 
inspired direction of Dowling and Margo 
Jones; a magnificent set and, imaginative 


a play 
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lighting by Jo Mielziner; anal Paul 


Bowles's tinny, suggestive, off-stage score. 
Most of all, the performances in “The 
Glass Menagerie”! are four of a kind. You 
will pay your money, but when you take 
your choice, remember Miss Taylor back 
in 1912 as “Peg O’ My Heart.” The word 
for Miss Taylor’s latter-day performance 
is “wonderful.” 


The Barretts of Broadway 


‘In the 1931-32 season Katharine Cor- 
nell and “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street” fascinated Broadway for 369 per- 
formances. In 1935 the star and the same 
sturdy vehicle were back for a revival of 
24 performances following a transcon- 
tinental tour of 70 cities in 31 states. 

The particular triumph of Miss Cornell 
and the Rudolph Bessier play, however, 
was the six-month tour of battle areas in 
Holland, France, and Italy. The 144 per- 
formances proved that reluctant GI’s who 
straggled in prepared for Art remained 
for entertainment’s sake. 

With a few exceptions, the combat 
company is back on Broadway for an- 
other run. Judging from opening night, 
New York civilians are just as apprecia- 
tive as soldiers. 


Take It or Leave It 


“You Can’t Take It With You,” the 

Kaufman-Hart Pulitzer Prize play of 
1937, was also back on Broadway briefly 
last week. It revives the aggressively fey 
Sycamores, with their intrusive hobbies 
and patriarchal grandfather, played by 
the veteran actor and neophyte author, 
Fred Stone. Good will and energy are 
expended by all, but the effect is merely 
reminiscent of the play’s original impact. 
Focal point is the 71-yéar-old Stone, who 
gives'a broad vaudevillian stamp to a 
hopelessly out-dated role. 
@ Stone became an author recently with 
publication of his autobiography, “Roll- 
ing Stone.”* In it he gives an amiable 
account of the hard schoo! in which he 
leaned his trade: tent shows as a tight- 
rope walker (he started at 10), the 
vaudeville circuits, and later, his Broad- 
way triumphs, “The Red Mill,” “The 
Wizard of Oz,” and “Chin-Chin.” 


A Turkey and the Claw 


“Lady in Danger” is limited lend- 
lease from Australia, hopelessly involved 
with Jap espionage, Nazi supermen, a 
black cat, several alleged reporters, a 
lady whodunit-writer, and bodies that 
tumble out of a closet when anyone in- 
nocently opens the door. The murders, 
as such, are committed for .untransparent 
reasons, by a transparent villain whose 
whim is to paint an agitated tomcat’s 
claws with curare and let ill nature take 
its course. One ounce ‘of prevention in 

Down Under enterprise would have 
worth a pound of curare. 


Be TOE FET SE Pe eS ee ae oe See Lee 


*Whittlesey House. 246 pages. $3. 


Conter 


OF A GREAT CORPORATION 


It is the microphone heart of Dictaphone Elec- 

tronic. Dictation, and it stands inconspicuously 

on the president’s desk. It brings him new dictation 

freedom—provides him with complete and precise 
control over his entire organization. 

Into it, he speaks his ideas, reports and decisions—all to be put 
into immediate action. He can even record over-the-desk conversa- 
tions, and all the while his secretary is left free to protect him 
against interruptions and do other important work for him. 

Why not learn more about this exciting new business expediter? 
Write for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Pereniere Eketeonie Diztwtion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 




















RADIO 





Victory Jitters 


“F.D.R. has called the Cabinet to- 
gether. Thinks victory is imminent” 
“Ike says the Germans have quit. He’s 
meeting Hitler at Berchtesgaden” » ae 
“This is V-E Day” . . . “The war’s over.” 

Thus went the word last week, from 
home to office and from bar to beauty 
shop. By its avidity to welcome the news, 


the public showed how eager it is for. 


victory and peace. The public showed, 
also, how greatly it has come to accept 
radio as a news medium and demon- 
strated to radio newsmen the tremendous 
responsibility they must accept. 


Birth of a Rumor: The rumor started 
at President Roosevelt’s March 27 press 
conference. To the assembled newsmen, 
the White House press secretary, Jonathan 
Daniels,* remarked that on March 16 
(a full week. before the big push across 
the Rhine) the President Saad directed 
officials to refrain from unnecessary travel 
during the San Francisco conference and 
asked that the delegation be kept to a 
minimum because of already overtaxed 
transportation and housing facilities. 

It was a straight statement to all ex- 
cept Leon Pearson, veteran reporter for 
Hearst’s International News Service, and 
younger brother of the columnist and 
commentator, Drew Pearson. Pearson, ex- 
citably abetted by the INS copy desk, 

produced a story which ignored the 
March 16 dateline. As sent to newspapers 
and radio stations across the country, it 
read: “President Roosevelt today ordered 
his Cabinet and all diplomatic representa- 
tives to stand by on the alert for a possible 
immediate victory in Europe . . . The 
President also urged Cabinet officers to 





®The 41-year-old author and newspaperman suc- 
ceeds Stephen Early, who after twelve years as press 
secretary will leave the White House for private 
business. Daniels was sworn in on March 29 after 
eight weeks of indoctrination, 


= 


. . . make no plans for attending the 
United Nations conference.” 

In Detroit, the Hearst-owned ‘Times 
picked up the INS dispatch and put out 
an extra headlined in black and red. So 


did.the Hearst-owned Chicago Herald- . 


American. But at the Hearst-owned 
Journal-American in New York—as in 
most newspaper offices — editors were 
skeptical of the INS story. The rumor 
probably would have died a-borning 
had it not been for radio. 


The Rumor Multiplied: In Holly- 
wood, Gil Martyn, Blue network com- 
mentator, told the country -that Wash- 
ington was preparing for word of victo 
“It hasn’t come yet—but official Wash- 
ington thinks it will momentarily.” 

Not until 12:35 p.m. wre? did the 











Martyn of the Blue aired the rumor ... 











Reosevek today ordered hi. cabinet and all diplematic 
representatives to stand by on the alert for a possible 
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‘It’s 
PARIS, March 27 (UP)—Gen. Eisenhower said teday that the German army in tte west 
has been defeated but that it may try to reform on a new front cleser to Berlin. 


Near’--Eisenhower 
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network break in with a retraction and 
announce that the war was not ending 
momentarily. But in that 55 minutes 
radio’s rumor had gone far: 

@ In the six hours after Martyn’s broad- 
cast, The New York Times alone had 
2, 913 inquiring calls. 

@ The New York police force and Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia took no chances 
and stayed glued to their radios. 

@ In Chicago, wheat quotations fell two 
points, a murder trial broke up, and the 
War Manpower Commission office was 
deluged with calls: “The war’s over. Can 
we quit our jobs now?” 


All Is Confusion: At this juncture, 
INS and radio put through the day’s 
second double play. An INS flash read- 
ing: “Eisenhower says Germans whipped” 
was garbled in transmission in San 
Francisco to read: “Eisenhower says Ger- 
mans quit.” This time the Mutual Broad- 
casting System flashed the news to the 
West Coast States. Although this error 
was corrected in two minutes, many 
listeners accepted it as confirming the 
previous Blue flash. 

Not until further broadcasts and news- 
paper stories could recount the whole 
episode did the entire nation go back to 
fighting a war in Western Europe. 


Oiling the Skids 

A Federal Communications Commis- 
sion decision last week had _ national 
significance for the broadcasting industry: 
The millionaire Mester brothers of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., were denied a station license 
on the grounds that their business record 
showed them unfit to operate a station. 

Ever since Murray and Meyer Mester 
went into the edible-oil business twelve 
years ago, they have been in profitably 
warm water. The Federal Trade Con- 
mission and other government agencies 
repeatedly called the Mesters to task for 
shortage of volume, misleading labeling, 
and exaggerated advertising. 

Late in 1943 the Mesters decided to 
branch into radio. They offered $300,000 


for station WOV in New York—which de-' 


votes most of its time to Italian-language 
programs—and applied for FCC approval. 
But the Commission only frowned, ac- 
cusing the Mesters of withholding in- 
criminating evidence and of knowing 
nothing about the Communications Act 
of 1934 or the FCC rules and regulations. 


The Decision: Finally, on March 28, 
the application was denied. The appli- 
cants, the FCC said “are [not] capable of 
being entrusted with the responsibilities 
and obligations expected of a person 
privileged to hold a station license.” The 
statement added: “[They] lack even that 
sense of responsibility toward the public 
expected in ordinary business dealings.” 

In Brooklyn, the Mesters called the 
action “vicious” and announced they 
would file an exception asking for FCC 
reconsideration. 





They will /ive...to be the citizens, husbands and 


tation, is only a few hours away. Douglas workers, 


fathers of the future. Hundreds of thousands of builders of planes for the airlines yesterday and 


American boys, wounded on far-off battle fronts, are tomorrow, are glad that today their skill can thus 
being restored to health and life because medical bring prolonged life to the country’s heroes. This 


care, through the swift sure mercy of air transpor- is our first obligation until the war is over. 


az 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION — 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines 
Co'tinental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
Ne-thwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport 
(Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, $. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Co- 
lombia) — BOAT (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Naci | Cub de Aviacién, $. A. — Crus 
zero do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —K.N.I.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan Americans 
Grice Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (india) — UMCA (Central America). 


ae FIRST AROUND THE WORLD @p FIRST THE WORLD OVER 
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YOU EVER TASTED 


That’s the story —one of the country’s truly great 
whiskies made milder for your greater enjoy- 
ment. Taste it—and get its delicate flavor of 
the good grain. Mix it—and note the mellow, 
velvety character it lends to drinks. Above 


all try it—and discover a great whiskey 


made milder. 


86.8 PROOF—49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS » NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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MOVIES 


Love Without Bother 


It would have required a small miracle 
te parlay Philip Barry’s indifferent play, 
“Without Love,” into a completely satis- 
fying movie. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer sup- 
plies the cast and the production—but 
not the miracle. Only the knowing per- 
formances of Katharine nd and 
Spencer Tracy push the balky vehicle 
over rou stretches, Credit Keenan 
Wynn with a major assist in a minor role. 

Fortunately, Donald Ogden Stewart’s 
adaptation sidesteps the play’s double 
talk on internationalism and Irish neu- 
trality, and brings the story up to date in 
wartime Washington. Aside from flashes 
of vintage Barry wit and perception, all 
that is left of the original is the guileless 
gambit in which both parties to a mar- 
riage of convenience reject the tender 
passion in favor of platonic companion- 
ship without the bother. 

Pat- Jamieson (Spencer Tracy) is a 
single-minded scientist sent -to. Washing- 
ton to work on an oxygen helmet for the 
Air Forces. Jamie Rowan (Katharine 
Hepburn) is.a young widow with an 
elaborate roof over her head. Both have 
reasons for appreciating each other’s mind 
and protesting that they have no further 
interest in the common, or ardent variety 
of love. A moviegoer of 10 could have 
told how wrong they are. It takes the 
Jamiesons 111 minutes to find out. 


Bette Amid the Welsh 


Following a Broadway run of 236 per- 
formances in the 1940-41 season, “The 
Corn Is Green” successfully toured the 
theater’s outlying oases came back to 
New York for a two-week revival in 
1942. More than the author, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, it was Ethel Barrymore who put 
life into an otherwise placid play. Now, 
the film version has Bette Davis to bring 
intelligence and a forceful personality 
to the Barrymore role. In consequence, 
the Warner Brothers have another hit for 
the matinee matrons. 

The adaptation is an almost faithful 
facsimile of the original drama about an 
enlightened school-teacher of the 1890s, 
and the illiterate young coal miner she 
harries and cajoles into an onward and 
upward Oxford scholarship. Miss Moffat 
(Bette Davis) is a frank and forty-ish 
spinster who inherits a house in Glen- 
samo, Wales, and moves in with all her 
books and new-fangled ideas; with Mrs. 
Watty (Rosalind Ivan), her cockney serv- 
ant, and Bessie Watty (Joan Lorring), ‘a 
precocious, disruptive brat who doesn’t 
take kindly to bucolic boredom. 


Rum, Slums, and Books: Shocked at 
the abysmal ignorance and poverty of ‘an 
industrial backwater, where youngsters 
are apprenticed to the — underground 
at the age of 10, Miss Moftatt—somewhat 
reluctantly backed up by a local church- 
man (Rhys Williams) and a timid, flut- 












































INDUSTRY. owes it to itself-and to the nation to 
te d to the important problems of peace,’ 
1g fully aware that ‘whistling in the dark” 
offers di rather than their solution. 

- One: of our biggest post-war problems is 
JOBS: .. Not “made” jobs in government own- Hae 
ts which pay no taxes yet 



























ed or<operated plants 
tax the individual unmercifully . . . But jobs 
created by a sound American economy, ‘in. 
which’ the risk capital is supplied by the people 
and not through taxation. Only in... 
real jobs and real values be created. 
tadjustment which must take place after. . 
“Jays a responsibility on every one of 
on, management. to create as. many jobs...» 
..». on workers to fill those jobs 
iy. and estly.. «.. and. on governe «sors 
| interfere with this pro-  —_ : 
sponsibility on each<of us, ey 
itizens to see that prac; . 
people represent us in. 
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New 


SKY-GIANTS 
for South America 


) The orders are signed and sealed. 
ia Huge Douglas DC-6 sky-giants 
will operate over the PANAGRA Route 
just as soon after the war as delivery can 
be made. Accommodating 50 passengers 
in luxurious comfort, they will make it 
possible for the traveler to get from New 
York to Buenos Aires and fo intermediate 
cities in one-third the time now required. 
Again, as through its seventeen years of 
pioneering, PANAGRA is setting the 
pace to make good neighbors even 
closer neighbors. 









Proposed PANAGRA service eeccee 
Connecting service axes 
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uae fora special touch, serve 
: Chateau Lejon White Wine. It 
There is always a sincere welcome : i 
| anighiian poe.ot The Biieenp.. instantly delights those who taste 


a desire to see that you are com- 
fortable and your stay enjoy- 
able. Everything that makes The 
Biltmore a fine hotel—is sin- 
cerely yours, 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


THE 


BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥., 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, inc, NoY. 


it for the first time. Conmois- 
Seurs recognize it as a delicious 
table wine of superb bouquet. 


Z rn 
BRAND 
White Wo 


SHEWAN-JONES INC., LODI, CALIFORNIA 


FRANK W. REGAN, Vi Pres. and encane cele ogg 
° « ice 
Direct Elevator and Sfoirwoy to Grond Central Termine! pecan 9a toe 























Bette Davis and John Dall... 


tery gentlewoman (Mildred Dunnock)- 
plans a school for the young and aged of 
Glensarno. Thwarted - a stuffy, profi- 
teering Squire (Nigel Bruce), Miss Mof- 
fat is forced to turm her home into a class- 
room. 

Her mainstay is Morgan Evans (John 
Dall) who writes an essay of promise 
and seals his doom, in a thick Welsh ac- 
cent, with the comment on Miss Moffat’s 
library: “I want to know what iss—behind 
of all them books.” 

Morgan doesn’t trust his own urge 
toward enlightenment. At one point in 
his scholastic career, he stages a_ brief 
revolt. “I do not want to learn Greek, 
nor to _ aamegomeny any long English words, 
nor to keep my hands clean.” And for a 
while he is back to the mine, the pub, 
and the flask on the hip. Nor is his re- 
bellion unencouraged when Bessie, cyni- 
cally observing Miss Moffat’s school- 
marmish methods, decides that “what a 
man needs is a bit o’ sympathy.” And for 
Bessie, this outgiving philosophy even- 
tually produces an illegitimate oo 

When the times come, Miss Moffat 
proves equally able at handling scholar- 
ships and unpremeditated “little stran- 
gers.” On screen, as on Broadway, the 
players are largely responsible for mak- 
ing something out of next to nothing. 
Bette Davis, strategically padded in the 
wrong places, gives one of her best per- 
formances as the embattled Miss Moffat. 
John Dall (a newcomer from Broadway 
currently playing in the hit, “Dear Ruth”) 
is excellent as the coal pit’s 10 o'clock 
scholar, and Joan Lorring, with only brief 
roles in two previous is notably 
nasty as a bit of a-witch. 

































... in Warner Bros.’ pit-country opus 
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ofi- : 
of One of the James Girls 





“My God,” gasped Christopher Morley 
hn after reading the manuscript of “The 
‘ise Ballad and the Source,” Rosamond Leh- 
ac mann’s newest novel, “how Henry James 
at’s would have been thrilled by this thing; 
ind but Henry could never have done the 

miracle she has achieved. How Edith 
rge Wharton would have been thrilled by it, 


in too. Joseph Conrad would have relished . 


ief [with amazement the way this book is 
ek, written.” 
ds, fj . Ever since Miss Lehmann published 
ok her first novel, “Dusty Answer,” in 1927, 
ub. she has been receiving tributes. In this 
- country she must be among the most 
mab widely read British authors: Four of the 
s0l- five novels she has written have been 
ta either the Book-of-the-Month Club or the 
for Literary Guild selections. “The Ballad 
ai and the Source” is being distributed this 
month to the former’s subscribers. 
fat How well they will receive it is a 
we moot question. novel is strange. and 
ailk different. It will make hard reading for 
the many; undoubtedly some will toss it 
ak- aside after the first involved But 
those who admire ion and 
the sentences that are beautifully constructed 
i: and who, in the bargain, are not averse 
Fat. to looking at life through the eyes of a 
vay precocious. 10-year-old will like the 
h”) and agree with the bearded Morley: 
ock “How the Brontés would have loved it!” 
rief . Those with patience—people, say, who 
bly think James's Turn of the Screw” a 
great masterpiece—will discover as a re- 
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Hits Jackpot when he 
FINDS “RIGHT- BALANCE” 
DRESSING FOR HIS HAIR/ 


NO LUCK WITH WATER: Girls 
shunned him because his 
hair looked so wild and unruly, Comb- 

ing his hair with water simply doesn’t keep it 
in place. If only he knew how Kreml 
keeps hair handsomely groomed 
thruout the day. 









ROLLS SNAKE-EYES WITH GREASE: 
How ridiculous he looks 

when he plasters his hair down with grease. 
And how girls hate greasy looking 
hair! Kreml keeps hair neatly in place — 
so naturally lustrous — yet never pasted 
down, sticky or feeling greasy. 








SENT TO THE CLEANERS: 
His suit was covered with 
untidy dandruff flakes. Kreml is famous 
to relieve itching of dry scalp 


and remove dandruff flakes. 

















ALA 


HITS JACKPOT and WINS 

QUEEN: At last he tried Krem! and found it 

just the “right-balance” dressing for his hair. 
eml keeps hair so neatly groomed all day — 

looking so handsome yet so masculine. 

Watch gals go for Kreml groomed hair! 

If you’re having difficulty trying to find the “right-balance” dressing for your 

Doe eal Hair Tonie— that famous modern hair dressing used by so 

many thousands of America’s best groomed men. Kreml leaves scalp feeling 

so clean and refreshed. Makes hair easier to comb and keeps it handsomely 

groomed thruout the day. Kreml never leaves hair with a dull greasy a5 

film to catch dust or come off on hatbands or sofa. Ask for Kreml at (’ 

your barber shop. Buy it at your drug counter. Use it daily as directed. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


e Keeps‘Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy .. 
_ Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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ward for their fortitude that “The Ballad 
and the Source” is essentially the biog- 
raphy of an incredibly vicious and ego- 
tistical lady. The story is told mostly by 
a pubescent girl named Rebecca, who 


discovers that Mrs. a had married * 


a middle-aged diplomat, wrecked his 
romising career, and eventually left him 
or a young artist. Later Mrs. Jardine be- 

comes an actress, then a writer. At the 
time Rebecca knows her, she is married 
to a trembling but kindly alcoholic—but 
living with her memories and still exer- 
cising her genius for evil doing. : 


Transatlantic Creation: The author 
of “The Ballad and the Source” is what 
perhaps should be called a “writer’s writ- 
er.” She began her literary career when 
she was a young girl. Her family encour- 
aged her early poetry, dramas, and short 
stories. Her father, Rudy Lehmann, was 
an editor of P@nch and a famous oars- 
man who coached the rowing teams of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin—and even 
Berlin and Harvard. It was while coach- 
ing on the Charles River that he met 
Alice Marie Davis, Rosamond Lehmann’s 
American mother. 

The young girl grew up in a rambling 
house near the Wiasese-k bneas crammed 
with family portraits, drawings from 
Punch, and hundreds and hundreds of 
books. This upper-class British back- 
ground has always been her literary con- 
cern (see “Dusty Answer,” which pic- 
tures some of the scenes of her child- 
hood). Among her myriad cousins is 
Sir Ronald Campbell, who as British 
Minister until recently was Lord Hali- 
fax’s assistant in Washington, and Helmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, curator of rare books 
at Columbia University library. 








At 16 Miss Lehmann had her first poem 
published. Then she attended Girton 
College at Cambridge University. There- 
after, by her own account, she spent sev- 
eral years ridding herself of the accumu- 
lation of clichés she had acquired during 
her education. “Dusty Answer” was her 
first novel. In due time followed “A Note 
in Music,” “Invitation to the Waltz,” and 
“The Weather in the Streets.” The first- 
named is the only one not distributed by 
an American book club. : 

Miss Lehmann has been married twice 
—the first time to Leslie Runciman, the 
son of Lord Runciman, British diplomat. 
This marriage ended in divorce. Her next 
was to Wogan Philips, eldest son of Lord 
Milford. 

However much Miss Lehmann’s latest 
novel may bore some readers with its 
strange animadversions upon a trying 
theme, none can deny that few living 
writers work as hard as she does to make 
each. sentence an effortless work of art. 
Whether the result is worth the effort de- 
pends upon (in the present instance) 
whether you care about the Edwardian 
Mrs. Jardine, and the observations of the 
observant Rebecca. (THE BALLAD AND 
THE Source. By Rosamond Lehmann. 
812 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.75.) 


Countrie Towne of Contrast 


“Despite its crotchetiness,” writes 
Struthers Burt, “its determined provin- 
cialism, its sloth and complacency, Phila- 
delphia is a metropolis, a sort of willy- 
nilly metropolis . . . It is not just another 
big American city; nor is it merely the 
third largest city in the United States. 
Philadelphia is one of the great cities of 
the world, greatness under this definition 


_@ Its suburbs are unmatched anywhere; 


_and too much ‘absentee landlordism. 
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being a matter . . . principally of atmos. 
ere. . 

Himself a Philadelphian, “bone of the 
bone,” Burt confesses to a “passion . . , 
for the city I berate, compliment, de. 
spise, and hold up to admiration.” In 

is spirit he has written a gay, discur- 
sive biography of the “green countrie 
towne” which William Penn founded in 
1682 and Benjamin Franklin chose as his 
home in 17238, where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed and the Ameri- 
can Navy born, a city of rare urban 
beauty and vast squalor and baffling con- 
tradictions. 

@ Birthplace of the American theater, 
Philadelphia reached the high mark in the 
nineteenth century with 21 -first-rate 
legitimate houses; today it has two. 

@ Long the nation’s premier port, even 
now it ranks eighth and contains the 
largest naval shipyard in the world. 


its slums are as evil as any city’s. 
@ Its cuisine in private homes and clubs 
is superb; yet it is almost wholly lacking 
in good restaurants. 

@ The piety of its people is unquestioned, 
but for years it has suffered from corrupt 
political rule. 

Burt has done well by his city. Charm- 
ing, Philadelphia undoubtedly is. It also 
has its grim side: an inexcusably bad 
water system, dirty streets, crushing taxes 











Critics of the late WPA would find an 
eye opener in Republican Philadeiphia’s 
$26,000,000 City Hall and in the four 
block-long hole in Locust Street which 
cost $6,000,000 to dig for a subway 
that never materialized. (PHILADELPHIA: 
Hoty EXPERIMENT. By Struthers Burt. 
896 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3.75.) 
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Philadelphia’s $26,000,000 City Hall and a nostalgic view of the “green countrie towne” where it 








RCA Electron Microscope- a new fool for dentistry 


SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME: the exquisite 
details of tooth canals! There are about 50 
miles of canals or tubules in each human 
tooth! Yet never before could they be visu- 
alized so clearly for “close-up” examination 
of their tiniest details. 

SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME: entirely new 
tooth structures and surface irregularities, 
the very existence:of which had until now 
been in doubt! tie 

How sEen?—through the RCA Electron 
Ter developed and perfected at 
RCA Laboratories. This Electron Micro- 
scope—with useful magnification up to 100,- 
000 diameters and we a sat efficient 
new tool for dental science—and one that 
promises to lay open the innermost hidden 
secrets of tooth structure and composition. 


Besides aiding dentistry, the RCA Electron 
Microscope is already serving 27 different 
fields of science and industry. 

Such research, as resulted in the Electron 
Microscope, goes into all RCA products. 
When you buy an RCA radio or television 
receiver, or a Victrola—made exclusively 
by RCA Victor—you get the greatest satis- 
faction . . . enjoy a unique pride of owner- 
ship. For if it’s an. RCA, you can rest as- 
sured it is one of the finest instruments of 
its kind that science has achieved. 


Dr. V. K. Zworykin (seated at left), 
Associate Research Director of 
RCA Laboratories, with Perry 
Smith (standing) and Dr. James 
Hillier at a portable type desk 
model of the RCA Electron Mi- 
croscope—the new tool for modern 
science and industry. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 
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kT those interested in the 
“manufacture of Fiser- 
BOARDand Woop Ptastics the 
great forests of North Carolina 
offer exceptional opportunities. 
- Opportunities for profit also 
exist in the production of char- 
coal... in destructive distilla- 
tion...in the recovery of 
chestnut tanning extract... in 
the making of wood sugar. 

North Carolina has the for- 
ests, as well as large furniture 
and other woodworking opera- 
tions which offer solid wood 
waste material. 

Write today for information 
on opportunities for Forest 
Industries 
in North 


Carolina. 


Noted Forest Econo 


NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS INDUSTRY: 

A strategic location— outside the con- 
gested areas but with 55.8% of the 
nation’s population in a 600 mile 
radiv 


Se 

intelligent, adaptable, friendly work- 
ers—99% native-born. 

Hydro-electric pewer— dependable 
and emple. 


Excellent transportation — rail, high- 
ports. 
Huge raw material resources — forest, 
agricultural. 
Abundant good water for industrial 


purposes. 

A traditionally sound end stable gov- 
ernment which has already provided 
an unexcelied highway system end 
good schools. 


A friendly people who welcome new 
industries. : 


Competent industrial engineers will assemble 
accurate Industrial data together with the best 
industrial sites upon request. Write 3317. De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Blow-ups for the Neighbors 


In a single ‘package the two arts to 
which this country has possibly contrib- 
uted most—modern dance ‘and modem 
photography—will visit our neighbors to 
the south, sponsored by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Office of the National Gallery. The 
package: 44 ultra-dramatic photographs 
of the dance—some half life size—by 
Barbara Morgan (now on preview at the 

’ Museum of Modern Art, New York). 

In her specially built studio in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., Martha Graham, Doris Hun- 
phrey, Charles Weidman and the other 
dancers have performed over and over 
for Mrs. Morgan. Always she dramatized 
their movements with lights and shadows 

spacing, aiming to reproduce an im- 
age which would convey the feeling and 
spirit of the dance. In this she has suc- 
ceeded, whether her subject is the ascetic 

~ Martha Graham impersonating the New 
England poetess, Emily Dickinson, in 
“Letter to the World,” or the lusty Negro 
dancer, Pearl Primus, in the spiritual, 
“Rock Daniel.” 





Bulges vs. Bowsprits 


It was just a mural of a beach scene 
in the post office at tiny Kennebunkport, 
Maine, and it cost only $700 when it 
was painted four years ago. But by last 
week this 5- by 18-foot canvas by Eliza- 
beth Tracy was inciting legislation in 
both houses of Congress and vituperative 
epithets in both Maine and Texas. 

@ From Kennebunkport, Kenneth Rob- 
erts, year-round resident and the author 
of “Northwest Passage” (he is noted for 
his truculent conservatism), brought the 
matter to national attention when he 
wrote a letter to the senator from Maine, 
Wallace H. White Jr. “When the WPA 
was distributing works of art the town of 
Kennebunkport took a pasting in the way 
of a post-office mural,”* lamented Rob- 
erts. “It’s an eyesore and the whole town 
is ashamed of it.” 

@ In Washington, White brought the 
matter before the Senate in a rider to an 
appropriations bill. The rider provided 
for removing the offending mural and 
substituting an 1825 harbor scene by the 
veteran marine painter, Gordon Grant 
(commissioned and paid for by Roberts 
and a group of his friends). White told 
the Senate: “The mural is a_ picture 
which, to speak frankly, depicts a group 
of fat women, scantily clad, disporting 
themselves on a beach.” Later the sena- 
tor from Maine added: “I don’t think 
the gentlemen up there would object 
to nudity. It was the bulges fore and 
aft that bothered them.” The Senate 
passed the rider. It must still be passed 
by the House. 

@ Next, from Indianapolis, spoke up 


® Actually the mural was not a WPA project; it wa 
commissioned by the Section of Fine Arts of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration. 














“The beer of Tomorrow 1s here Today 


After the war is over, we’ll travel in 

giant airliners that span the continent in a few 
hours or girdle the globe in a few days. But 
you don’t have to wait 

till the war is over to 

enjoy perfection in one 

of the good things of 

life. Today, in SCHLITZ, 

you are truly drinking 


the beer of tomorrow. 


JUST 
rHe Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 


no bitterness 


Copyright 1945, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





[ --. Even the name—Wyoming— 


seems to sing of the old West... 
of the turbulent days of Deadwood 
Dick and Kit Carson. The primi- 
tive splendor of its mountains and pine-bordered lakes 
still spells adventure and romance to all who visit this 
typically western country. 


wrominc 


The brave spirit of individual enterprise that eventually 
developed Wyoming’s resources has never served the 
nation better than it does today. The state’s agricul- 
tural and industrial workers are meeting wartime’s 
needs with products such as wool, cattle, grain, sheep, 
coal, iron and petroleum. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 
— Mutual network—every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 





Trainloads of essential materials move, day and night, 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Wyoming with the East and the Pacific Coast. 


Any man of courage, vision and enterprise will find 
bright opportunity in the further development of the 
Sstate’s resources. As in the past, Wyoming will play its 
vital part in the future greatness of Your America. 
NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaba, Neb., 


regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Wyomeng or other western States. 
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Above, the fore and aft bulges of Tracy; below, Grant's slim-lined ships 


Roberts’s old friend, the 75-year-old 
novelist, Booth Tarkington. His summer 
vacations in Kennebunkport, he averred, 
had been soured “by the New Deal-ap- 
proved monstrosity.” Tarkington, once a 
would-be painter added: 


“It is not indecent; it, is inappropriate’ 


.. + The mural is a summer-resort sea- 
scene, whereas Kennebunkport is 
not a summer resort but a respectable old 
qpping town with a fine history.” 
€ Finally from Austin, Texas, the artist 
came to her own defense. “Elderly 
women seemed to be the main critics,” 
said this former Guggenheim fellow. 
The squealing of cachectic [skinny] 
dowagers has never had any influence on 
esthetic values . .. Snobbishness has been 
the keynote of the objection. Those who 
don’t like the mural maintain there is no 
beach in Kennebunkport because the one 
I painted is not the fashionable one used 
by wealthy summer people of the town. 
The fashionable one, by the way, is 
ose Rocks Beach and it is included 
within the town limits.” 
€Back in Kennebunkport the assistant 
Postmaster, Howard Martin {a town 
favorite), had the only other kind word 
for the mural: “It’s an excellent job,” he 
Maintained stoutly, “a really colorful 
scene. People just don't like the 
iyect matter. Trouble is the artist just 
didn't realize the class of people that 
Come up here. We have mostly estates— 
‘Wealthy ‘class of people.” 











MEDICIN 





What’s Cooking? 


Federal narcotic agents snooped al- 
most into the nursery last week for the 
wiliest of offenders. Suspicious of too 

-many baby-bellyache epidemics, they or- 
dered druggists to check repeated re- 
quests for the old colic stand-by, pare- 
goric. The drug with which mothers used 
to dose their squalling infants was disap- 
pearing into the veins or down the throats 
of frantic drug addicts. 

Partly because of war in the Orient and 
partly because of tighter restrictions on 
the narcotic traffic, drug users have been 
forced to rely on derivatives of opium. 
Codeine, one of the most valuable drugs 
in medicine, lulls shrieking nerves. Lauda- 
num, the tincture of opium, is a mild 
substitute. Paregoric, a camphorated tinc- 
ture, is the weakest of the lot, but it does 
contain opium. 

Paregoric Profit: The addicts, called 
“junkers” by the enforcement officers, 
take about 2 ounces of paregoric and boil 
it almost to the disappearing point. Then 
they lift out the residue with an eye- 
dropper in which,a bit of cotton has been 
placed as a strainer. The bulb holdin 
the dope is then removed and the refine 
product is syringed into the veins. About 
2 grains of opium can be extracted from 
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an ounce of paregoric in this manner. 
Technically an anodyne and anti-spas- 
modic, paregoric was formerly used for 
the relief of infantile and adult coughs 
and stomach pains. The standard price is 
25 cents an ounce. Last week, Joseph 
Bell, Kansas City district. supervisor of 
the Bureau of Narcotics, shed ous drug- 
gist who upped this price to $1.25 an 
ounce. His store record, Bell reported, 
showed sales of 60 gallons a year, which 
is 60 times the average druggist’s sales. 
If he sold paregoric regularly at’ that 
price, c g $165 a gallon (cost of a 
gallon is about $5) he would make a 
paregoric profit of about $9,600 a year. 
In states where paregoric can be 
bought without a doctor's srongeo 
mounting sales represent a growin 
lem for narcotics agents. Who! eae 
watch records of narcotic sales to individ- 
ual stores, and when an excessive amount 
is ordered, they tip off Federal men, who 
investigate both buyers and sellers. 


Lovers Are Lousy Suicides 


With jobs plentiful an high, only 
about 18,000 Americans ore of themselves 


in each of the current war years, the Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Co. has reported. 

Some prewar vanes suicides ran up to 
,000. 


But the suicide pattern differs for the 
two sexes. In these money-p Tous 
times, men try to die because of poor 
health, whereas domestic eeotilie: are the 
main reason why women end it all. In 
Detroit, four out of every ten men who 
attempted suicide during 1942 and 1943 
did so because of illness. About three of 
every ten male suicides were caused by 
trouble in the home and only four in every 
100 by love affairs. 

Female despair appears to take a dif- 
ferent tum. Domestic chaos impelled 50 
per cent of Detroit’s women suicides and. 
unrequited love 10 per cent. Ill health 
accounted for only about one-fifth. 

Frustrated romantics showed a much 
lower proportion of successful suicides. 

“It would appear,” the report concludes, 
“that unhappy lovers do not choose effi- 
cient methods of taking their lives, either 
because they are too disturbed or, more 
likely, because they simply wish to create 
a dramatic situation.” 


Life for Cancer Victims 


From the morning of Pearl Harbor 
pein last week, 189,541 Americans 
were killed on all fronts in battle or died 
of wounds. During the same period 570,- 
000 Americans died of cancer, and con- 
servative estimates are that 175, 000 more 
will succumb this year to the No. 1 killer. 

For medical care of its troops, the 
Army allots about $421,200,000 each 
year; the Navy, $137,000,000. But for 
cancer control, only abdut $1,000,000 is 
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All genuine KIRSTENS are now 
going overseas to PX and Ship 
rvice Stores near fighting 
fronts, at remote outposts, 
and at_overseas base hospi- 
tals. Only the Kirsten can 
give the cool, “no-bite” 
smoking pleasure which 
has made this pipe the 
favorite of Samana? 
overseas 
ments have been met, 
Kirsten pipes will . 
again be available 
to folks at home. 
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available from all sources annually—less 
than $2 a case. 

To reduce this tragic imbalance, the 
American Cancer Society, headed by its 
energetic president, Eric A. Johnston, 
(also United States Chamber of Com- 
merce president) has started a drive for 
$5,000,000. Of this sum, $3,000,000 is 
to be spent on educational work ‘and 
$2,000,000 on cancer research. Pro- 
claiming April as “Cancer Control 
Month,” President Roosevelt last week 
called for joint action in a program for 
“the dissemination of information about 
the early symptoms of cancer, clinics for 
early diagnosis, and other health facilities 
available for control of cancer.” 

At the same time, it was announced 
that the Division of Medical Sciences of 
the National Research Council would 
conduct a cancer survey, its findings to 
be coordinated with the files of the 
American Cancer Society. This is the 
first practical evidence of the purpose 
expressed at the Bar Harbor cancer con- 
ference last September: to bring cancer 
experts together to work as a team. 


Mass Attack: The society’s long fight 
against cancer -began 82 years ago when 
a small group of doctors met in New 
York City for the purpose of saving lives 
through public education. Their first job 
was to get the family physician to recog- 
nize the symptoms of cancer; their sec- 
ond, to persuade the public to consult 
an accredited authority on cancer care. 
The next step: to include courses on 
recognition of cancer symptoms in all 
medical schools. ; 

But the society’s greatest struggle 


I. virtually every major industry you will find Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings first choice of engineers. 

In gigantic steel mills—machine tools—motor cars 
and motor trucks—in paper making and in road building 
equipment—in countless types of war material, Timken 
Bearings are delivering amazing performance. 


Such widespread acceptance is based simply and solely 
on the unexcelled service that Timken Bearings have 
given for nearly 50 years. 


Our many years of research—our wide practical knowl- 
edge—plus Timken Alloy Steels and our unequalled manu. 
facturing resources, are the basic reasons for the unfail- 
ing dependability of Timken Roller Bearings. 


See that the trade-mark “Timken” is on every bearing 
you use. The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, Ohio, 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and 
Timken Removable Rock Bits 





New Cheek: This remarkable photo | |; 
tic tiees Cmteraies | LEMKEN anc: f 
job was taken at a Canadian military | TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS }’& 
hospital. This serviceman lost part of cla . 
his forehead, his right eye and cheek 


. Here a flap of skin from his arm 
it being grafted to his jaw. 
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HEN you order Benedictiné 
D.O.M liqueur, be sure you 

get the original, incomparable...the 
one and only Benedictine D.O.M. 
By now there is no reason why 
your dealer or favorite dining-out 
spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle, 
with the familar D.O.M showing 
prominently on the label. Tonight, 
enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
You'll find Benedictine D.O.M is 
more than an after-dinner liqueur. 
It’s an experience in good living. 


Sole Agents for the U.S. 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC, 


New York 16, N. ¥. © 86 PROOF 
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With A-PE-CO 


Anyone—Anytime 


FASTER — PRIVATELY 


Speed 
and dollars now spent on copy- 
yew tracing originals. 


ute 


need for proofreading! Perma- 
nent! Acceptable to engineers 
and Courts of Law. Used to- 
day by leaders in industry. 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With A-PE-CO anyone can 
make photo-exact copies easily 
on desk or table, in the privacy 


of 


skil. 
GET THE FACTS TODAY 


Used Photocopy Equi moe 
Learn about A- 

amazing savings over other 
copying methods. Write for 
free folder NOW, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 


roduction! Save hours 


E-CO makes copies photo- 
hically — a copy a min- 
No chance for error—no 





our office or plant. No 
or darkroom needed! 
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MODEL RAILROADING 


World's Most Fascinat Hobby for Men 


We would like to send you a FREE 32-page booklet, 
**Your Model Railroad," which tells all about this absorb- 
tng hobby: Pian now for a postwar railroad of your own 
in attic, basement or spare room. Just send us a postal 
card asking for FREE booklet. SORRY. We can't urge 
you now to subscribe to the MODEL RAILROADER 
magazine because of paper restrictions but we would 
be glad to list you as an immediate postwar subscriber 
MODEL RAILROADER MAGAZINE 
Dept. NW Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Na The Board of Directors of Investors 
. Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of ten cents per share payable on April 
16, 1945 to shareholders on record as of 
March 31, 1945. 

E. E. CRABB, President 
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is against public ignorance. More than 
20,000,000 Americans, according to a re. 
cent Gallup poll, still cling to the de. 
featist attitude that cancer is incurable, 
(Actually, if caught in time, one out of 
three cases can be cured. 

Causes of cancer continue to baffle the 
average American. Some 21 per cent of 
all people questioned believed the dis. 
ease is contagious; 57 per cent admitted 
that they did not know any of the symp. 
toms. 


On Guard: Despite the society's 
earnest and intelligent program, the 
over-all picture is grim. Since 1900, the 
cancer death rate has more than doubled. 
Sixty per cent more people die of cancer 
than of all the contagious diseases to- 
gether. Cancer and leukemia (blood can- 
cer) kill nine times as many children be- 
fore the age of 10 as does infantile paral- 





A forewarned woman is checked . . . 


ysis. About 600,000 people are currently 
afflicted with cancer. One out of every 
three women who die between the ages 
of 35 and 60 succumbs to cancer; it kills 
more men than any other cause except 
ailments of the heart and circulatory 
system. 

Such success in cancer control as has 
been accomplished is credited chiefly by 
Cancer Society executives to the volun- 
teer national Women’s Field Army (men 
are now eligible), numbering 300,000. 
These pioneers, who operate in every 
state except Wyoming and Massachu- 


setts, distribute booklets entitled “Dan- . 


ger Signals,” make surgical dressings, ar- 
range to transport cancer sufferers to and 
from tumor clinics, and carry on an in- 
tensive campaign to urge every healthy 
American woman to undergo periodic 
physical checking. Cancer of the uterus 
and breast, the greatest danger points 
in woman, can detected in an early 
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and curable stage by regular -examina- 


tions of aera Mees individuals. 

At Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania there is a cancer prevention 
clinic where women are examined and 
attempts are made to detect and treat 
pre-cancerous conditions. There are only 
four other such prevention clinics—two 
in New York, one in Chicago, and one 
in Los Angeles. There should be hun- 
dreds under the supervision of county 
medical societies, according to Dr. Clar- 
ence Cook Little, managing director of 
the American Canger Society. 


It’s Up to You: No matter how gen- 
erous the financial support and how 
zealous the workers, the final control of 
cancer rests with the individual. The pa- 
tient—and the patient alone—will receive 
these first warning signals: 

@ Any sore that does not heal, particu- 


... at Strang Memorial Clinic, New York 


larly about the tongue, the mouth or 
ips. 
A painless lump or thickening, espe- 
cially in the breast, lip, or tongue. 
@ Irregular bleeding or discharge from 
any natural body opening. 
@ Progressive change in the color or size 
of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 
€ Persistent indigestion. 
€ Unexplained cough or hoarseness or 
difficulty in swallowing. 
@ Any change in the normal bowel 
habits. 

Even when these symptoms are con- 

ed as cancer, one-third, or maybe 

one-half, of the victims may be saved. 
Salves, pills, ointments, and “sure cures” 
will not help. But with one of the three 
approved methods of treating cancer— 
surgery, X-ray, or radium—at least 6,000,- 
000 of the 17,000,000 Americans doomed 
to die from cancer in the next half cen- 
tury may live. otal i ceeiaay 
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Short Cut from Plans to Products... 


Stanley Unishears are friends-in- 
need for plants where new ideas 
must be translated from plans to 
products quickly. These tools are 
indispensable for the fabrication of 
models, sheet metal assemblies and 
safety devices. Unishears cut curves, 
angles and inside holes with hairline 
accuracy. Five different portable 
models will cut sheet metal up to 8 
gauge hot rolled steel. 


Unishears, along with other Stan- 
ley Electric Tools will help you bring 
to life the ideas that are bubbling 
over in the minds of your designers. 

You'll find the same time-saving, 
cost-cutting qualities in Stanley 
Hand Tools, Hardware, Strip Steel, 
Metal Stampings, Industrial Fin- 
ishes...and in Stanley Steel 
Strapping, better product protection 
during shipment. 3 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 
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The “Glue” to 
Comfortable 


Heating ° 

The “clue” to comfortable heating at all 
times—adequate, uniform temperatures 
on coldest days; moderate heating on 
mild days—is automatic control. 

With the automatically controlled Web- 
ster Moderator System of Steam Heating, 
there’s no overheating or underheating 
eeeno waste of rationed fuel. Only the 
correct amount of steam is delivered to 
each radiator to agree with exposure and 
outside weather conditions, 
“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided by 
an Outdoor Thermostat which automatic- 
ally adjusts steam delivery to every change 
in outdoor temperature. Continuous heat 


flow from every radiator assures comfort- . 


able heating at all times. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Sevenoutof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... ae Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. Write today for “Performance 
Facts”. Address Dept. NW-4 





Control Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moderator 
System. It can be used to automatically operate a 
motorized valve in steam mains, or directly con 

burner or stoker, Used chiefly for the small and 
medium size building. The Type. E-4 Moderator 
System is recommended for the larger building. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in ‘principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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World Order Under Law 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Tn the Crimean statement appears 
a pledge of the Big Three to build 
“world order under law.” This is not a 
mere rhetorical flourish or an empty 
expression of political theory. It is a 
basic concept whose light must .guide 
every step now taken from San Fran- 
cisco onward. 

Somewhat similar to this, but broad- 
er in its implications was Woodrow 
Wilson’s_ declaration in 
1918: “What we seek is the 
reign of law, based upon the 
consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 

The concept of a world 
governed by law, ‘rather - 
than by the caprice of men, 
is an ideal which has chal- 
lenged statesmen, church- 
men and jurists for centu- 
ries. Universal principles of 
law have been so hidden by 
more obvious manifestations of force 
that the cynics of every generation have 
tended to deny the existence of all 
universal law. But clearer thinkers 
have pointed out that while force may 
govern the large issues of world poli- 
tics, it nevertheless operates through 
the medium of law. The problem of 
right-thinking men who seek peace is 
to discover as wide as possible a 
cushion of law between the sources 
of force and the applications of force. 

Law of some sort is all-pervasive. It 
is the atmosphere in which we live. 
Even in the most absolute of dictator- 
ships law grows up in the form of 
precedents which follow the initial 
decisions of the dictator. 

We may view the present situation 
in the world as one in which three 
great powers can determine all things. 
But the practical fact is that these 
powers must among themselves de- 
velop a system of commonly accepted 
law to carry on from day to day. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin may 
make all the decisions now, but if their 
work is to have permanent influence, 
they must create the machinery to 
apply in future the principles that 
they now shape. The heads of states 
are mortal, They go the way of all 
flesh. Ruling political regimes are 
ponerse other regimes. But life 
must pr ° 

It is unnecessary to go into the long 
history of the concept of universal law. 
It is sufficient to say that the most en- 





Conway Studios 


lightened minds of all time have 
sought. the source of law, either in 
“right reason” or in the revealed com- 
mand of God. A few, such as Cicero, 
Aquinas and Hugo Grotius, have 
she-wn how “right reason” can be rec- 
onciled with the law of God. - - 
Grotius was a Dutchman who was 
driven from Holland and took refuge 
in France. In his mature years he wit- 
nessed the devastation of 
the Thirty Years War. He 
saw a breakdown of civili- 
zation similar to that which 
the Nazis are now inflicting 
upon Germany. And to pro- 
vide a means of leading the 
world from chaos, he -wrote 
his great work, “The Law 
of War and Peace.” He was 
the father of international 
law. The sources of interna- 
tional law Grotius found in 
three places: First, the cus- 
toms of nations; second, the law of 
nature as revealed in the “right reason” 
of man; and third, the revealed law 
of God. His task was the reconciliation 
of these three. In the years since 


Grotius, legal writers such as Hobbes | 


have drifted away from these concepts 
and have treated all law as based upon 
utility and expediency. The final fruit 
of this materialism is a cynical denial 
that there can be law which all men 
can respect and obey. Nazism and 
Fascism are the poisonous fruit of 


this denial. 


If this war is to nave any lasting 
benefit for the world, it will be a re- 
turn to the first principles so power- 
fully stated by Grotius. The essential 
thing is to build into the new charter 
at San Francisco and thereafter those 
concepts of justice which all nations 
can accept. John Foster Dulles has 
pointed out that in the fundamental 
laws of the United States, Britain and 
Russia there are concepts which can 
be harmonized. In Britain the concept 
is the ideal of justice expressed in the 
Magna Charta. In the United States 
it is the Constitutional dedication “to 
establish justice.” and in the Soviet 
Constitution it is to abolish “the ex- 
ploitation of man by man.” 

The reconciliation of national aims 
will not be easy. But it will not prove 
me YN if in all the discord that 
will arise we can keep alive the ideal 
of law that is universal and eternal. 
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‘Studebaker Weasels help pace the drive to Tokyo 


pers read what they said about 
this amazing new personnel and 
cargo carrier in a Philippines dis- 
patch to “Yank,” the Army weekly. 
Here’s the quotation: 

“The Weasel is still getting to the 
front in this tough sector (Leyte) after 
every other type of vehicle has bogged 
down in the rice paddies and swamps 

.. To the infantrymen stretching one 
day’s rations to three, the sight of 
these little jobs, churning through 
the bog past swamped trucks, is a 
fine and heart-warming spectacle.” 


Designed by Studebaker engineers 
and built in the Studebaker factories, 
the Weasel finds footing on all kinds 
of terrain—sand, snow, mud, swamp 
or solid ground. It clambers up and 
down steep, slippery banks and 


takes to deep water like a boat, pro- 
pelled from shore to shore by the 
movement of its sien rubber- 
padded tracks. 


Power plant of the Weasel is the 
brilliantly responsive 6-cylinder en- 
gine of the remarkably economical 
Studebaker Champion motor car. 

Studebaker proudly adds the versa- 
tile new Weasel to its list of war equip- 
ment for our valiant fighting forces. 


A 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military 
trucks— Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 


roe sik st ad aiimacailind 
your link with every man and woman in 
our country’s uniform—your promise that | 
our America must and will stay strong 
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TomorRROow AND ALWAYS 


Say Seagram's and be Sure 
op Pear Quality > 
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Seagram's coor J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., New York 





